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AN OFFER TO SUPPORT RESEARCH 


This invitation is open to colleagues in academia, industry, government, 
or ?. The aim is to improve measured productivity and the quality of work- 
ing life through survey feedback, coaching, and training. 


Background 

My Survey of Management Practices (SMP) and Survey of Sales Relations 
(SSR) discriminate between high and low performers when assessed by 
attainment of administrative goals, factory production, or sales. Survey 
assessments are by selves, superiors, subordinates, customers, or pros- 
pects as appropriate. 

We have also shown that the quality of working life as measured by the 
Survey of Group Motivation and Morale, is heavily dependent on man- 
agerial skills as measured by the Survey of Management Practices. 
And, we have demonstrated that managers’ profiles, can be raised signifi- 
cantly in as short a time as five weeks. 

The Survey of Management Practices assesses skills such as Clarifica- 
tion of goals, Coaching, Control, etc. and interpersonal relations such as 
Teambuilding, (fifteen dimensions). The Survey of Group Motivation and 
Morale assesses attitudes toward the organization, one’s work-mates, 
and the work (eight dimensions). Both have been translated into French, 
German, Italian, Polish, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

The Survey of Sales Relations assesses Professionalism, Identification of 
needs, Presenting benefits, Asking for the order, etc. (ten dimensions). It is 
adapted for insurance, financial services, technical service organizations, 
etc. 

| have also developed a six-module management training program based 
on research with the surveys. It utilizes hands-on drills, role play model- 
ing, and on-the-job exercises. 


The Research Objective 

The goal is to tie the ends together: to show that not only do the surveys 
discriminate and help produce perceived change; but that we can im- 
prove concrete measures of productivity and the quality of working life 
through an integrated program of individual and group feedback, coach- 
ing, and training. 

| will support experiments involving experimental and control groups, with 
objective measures made before and after treatment. Performance meas- 
ures may be sales, administrative, production, or any other concrete as- 
sessments. If sales or service, we can use both the management {SMP} and 
relations (SSR) instruments to treat the entire system from the customer to 
top functional management. We have had good results at both levels. 


The Offer 

i will provide at least partial support in the form of materials, data process- 
ing, etc. as needed. if your situation is purely academic, as for a graduate 
thesis, you can count on full support. If you are in an organization or are a 
consultant, let’s talk. Please call or write for supporting data. 


Clark L. Wilson, Ph.D. Box 471 
Fellow, Division 14 


New Canaan, CT 06840 
Tel. 203-966-3018 


THE MANAGEMENT 
APTITUDE INVENTORY 


Content, construct, predictive, and synthetic validity. 


Provides measures of: 


Leadership 


Attitude 
Relations with Others 


Intellectual Curiosity 


Available only to members of APA. 


J. C. Denton, Ph.D. 
Human Resources, International 
24100 Chagrin Blvd., Suite 270 

Cleveland, OH 44122 

216/464-9410 
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mw Middle managers 
deserve more from 
outplacement than 
they're getting 


by Adela Oliver, Ph.D. 


President 
Oliver Human Resource Consultants, Inc. 


Its no secret to anyone that $40,000-$75,000 a year 
professionals are having a very difficult time finding work in the wake of 
massive downsizing. Clearly, a redeployment of Americas middle mana- 
gerial workforce is underway. 

We, in outplacement, must make a stringent effort to improve the quality 
of the group outplacement being offered these individuals. 


The need to keep costs down means that these individuals can only be 
offered group outplacement, often a 2-3 day group workshop. 


But most of us are well aware that the typical outplacement group was 
never aimed at the complex needs of the middle manager. It was always 
better suited for the blue and white collar worker. 


We, in the outplacement field, must stretch our ingenuity to the fullest to 
develop new methods that can make the group outplacement more 
meaningful and supportive of these out-of-work, middle managers. 


Oliver Human Resource Consultants is an executive ; 
outplacement and organization development consulting 
firm based in New York. 


al 


Oliver Human Resource Consultants, Inc. 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, NYC10104 
212 307-5740 
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A Message From Your President 


Sheidon Zedeck 
May 1987 


It seems that a message cannot go by without bringing you an up-date 
on APA reorganization. Well, the news is mixed. On the negative side, 
the Council of Representatives voted at the February meeting to defeat a 
motion to bring a reorganization plan for vote to the membership. The 
silver lining in this result was that the vote was quite close. Had four 
representatives voted differently, there would now be a group preparing 
by-law changes needed to implement the Task Force’s organization plan. 

But all may not be lost. Though the Task Force’s plan was rejected, 
reorganization lives and there are reasons for optimism. First, Council 
voted to create another group, the Group on Restructuring (GOR). The 
purpose of this group is to report back to APA Council in August with 
(i) principles for restructuring , (2) budgetary projections for the opera- 
tion of a proposed restructured governance, (3) how the revised 
organization would serve urgent constituency needs and protect minority 
rights, and (4) a possible transition plan. 

Given my predictions in the February issue of TIP, I have decided to 
leave prognostications to Jimmy the Greek, but I am optimistic. Why 
you ask? Because of several events surrounding the reorganization vote. 
First, I think all were surprised by the close vote at the Council meeting. 
Whereas the usual Health Care Provider vs. Scientist /Practitioner / Ap- 
plied split is usually 70%-30%, the votes at Council on reorganization 
issues were closer to 53%-47%. Second, I am convinced that there is 
beginning to emerge a belief that reorganization in some true form is 
needed. Recently, APA conducted a survey of 2,100 randomly chosen 
(and representative) members with regard to the reorganization issue. 

Results (74% response rate) indicate that (1) 59% were aware of 
reorganization prior to receiving the survey, and (2) an overwhelming 
majority, 70%, felt that some type of change is warranted. N ow, can any 
psychologist—practitioner, Scientist, or health care provider—ignore 
such results? - 

Another reason for my optimism is that it seems we will have a choice 
of organization to which to belong. During the Council meeting, 35-40 
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reps from 14 divisions met and began a plan for the Assembly for Scien- 
tific and Applied Psychology (ASAP). The purpose of this assembly is to 
protect and advance the interests of scientifically-oriented psychologists. 
Composed of researchers, academicians, scientist-practitioners, and 
others with scientific interests, ASAP will pursue their interests either 
within APA or without. This group will meet in mid-May to develop the 
structure of the Assembly and to select its officers. My optimism stems 
from the belief that a viable alternative will foster APA reorganization. 
If not, the creation of ASAP means there is an alternative for those who 
are not satisfied with the status quo. In essence, it looks like there will be 
some decisions to be made real soon. 

But enough on APA reorganization. How about the SIOP organiza- 
tion? In my November message, I stressed how well we were doing, 
especially given that we are an all-volunteer organization (except for our 
Administrative Assistant). In that message I pointed out all the services 
and products that we provide, the efforts that we extend in behalf of the 
organization, and the enthusiasm that has been created in its behalf. The 
question I pose now is whether we are moving too quickly and do we 
need to step back and reassess who we are and where we are going. It 
seems to me that proposed new endeavors are taking us into interesting, 
innovative, and challenging areas, but at a great expense in time and 
money. For example, there are proposals in the Society’s committees to 
consider producing a videotape that would be used to attract people, 
especially minorities, into our field; a proposal to establish a demonstra- 
tion project in a community; a proposal to conduct innovations con- 
ferences. These kinds of projects generate questions that are in search of 
answers. For example: Have we done all that can be done that is not too 
costly and with a modest amount of effort, or will our new endeavors be 
costly in terms of monies and time? Are we moving in the directions that 
the membership wants, to fulfill their needs, or are we responding to 
APA to show our power and autonomy? Is the Society beginning to com- 
pete with its members (i.e., books, chapters, and conferences that we can 
undertake as individual entrepreneurs are now being undertaken as a 
service to the Society)? Should we be moving into policy issues? What are 
our future goals? Can we continue to be an all volunteer organization 
and be managed accordingly? From another perspective, as we grow in 
terms of membership, are we becoming so diverse that there are mini- 
groups that are only interested in personnel, in motivation, in organiza- 
tional change, in technology, and other such concerns? My concern is 
that we may be moving and pushing the society to do more and to be bet- 
ter, as well as to be different, but without having a clear mission. These 
kinds of issues were raised at the last Executive Committee meeting and, 
as a result, we have decided to meet a day earlier than usual for our May 
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Executive Committee meeting and to hold a “strategic planning” type 
session. 

The discussions of both APA reorganization and the SIOP organiza- 
tion in this message are not coincidental. We have been active in attempt- 
ing to change APA; after all, we are organizational psychologists and 
should know how to do it right! But, while doing this, I am concerned 
that we may have lost sight of where we are going as one branch of 
psychology. We certainly do not want to become a mini-APA! Send me 
your thoughts; I am anxious to hear from you. 

Finally, I want to call your attention to the upcoming APA Presiden- 
tial election. The candidates are Art Kovacs, Virginia Sexton, Norm 
Abeles, Joe Matarazzo, and Milt Hakel. Two of these candidates, Joe 
Matarazzo and Milt Hakel, are Division 14 members. It is obvious that 
these are crucial times for all of us. I urge you to read carefully the can- 
didates’ statements in the May APA Monitor to see their positions on 
such critical issues as APA reorganization. I ask that you give your sup- 
ae to our members who can best represent our interests as APA Presi- 

ent. 
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New TIP Department: $ 


Clearinghouse for Technical Reports and 
Other Unpublished Professional Documents 


j 
f i 
) $ 
In an attempt to aid in the dissemination of various profes- ; 
i sional documents that are often not published or otherwise i 
i available to the profession, TIP will publish brief summaries { 
i of such documents with information on how the complete i 
{ document can be obtained. We anticipate that technical i 
g reports, intraorganizational applied research reports, and i 
case studies are likely documents for this service. Copies of { 
{ the documents should be available for distribution by the { 
i author(s) for free or for a nominal fee only. Documents that ( 
i advertise the products or services of an individual or { 
{ organization will not be listed. For more information, con- N 
tact: Ted Rosen, 9008 Seneca Lane, Bethesda, MD 20817, { 


301/493-9570. f 


ACADEMIC PRESS 


(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers) 


TAXONOMIES OF 
HUMAN PERFORMANCE: 
The Description of Human Tasks 


Edwin A. Fleishman 
Marilyn K. Quaintance 


This book reviews recent efforts to deal with taxonomic 
issues in the behavioral sciences ~- a must book for industrial/ 
organizational psychologists. Partly for this work, the American 
Psychological Association presented Dr. Fleishman with the Dis- 
tinguished Scientific Award for the Applications of Psychology. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 

“... A major contribution to the human performance literature ... Fleishman and 
Quaintance remind us that the science of taxonomy offers the possibility of transforming 
some of the art of research into science.” 


INTERNATIONAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ASSESSMENT COUNCIL NEWS 


“... A monumental approach in organizing and conceptualizing studies of human task 
performance from diverse fields... A must book for the reading shelf in the personnel 
assessment library. ... An enlightening and cogent discussion of approaches to task 
definition and task determinations in relation to jobs.” 


HUMAN FACTORS SOCIETY BULLETIN 

"This book is a clear, scholarly analysis of taxonomies from many diverse areas and 
is an important approach to an enduring problem in psychology. ... presents a number 
of systems that may be immediately applied. The material has considerable relevance for 
hurnan performance research, and should also prove valuable to human factors specialists 
interested in developing a theoretical basis for design decisions.” 


JOURNAL OF OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

"|. . The text is particularly impressive as it combines a historical review and a 
theoretical exposition of psychological taxonomies... As an introduction to the 
classification processes underlying so much psychological research, it is to be 
welcomed.” 


JOURNAL OF CLASSIFICATION 

"Improving the quality and efficiency of human performance is perhaps the most 
serious challenge faced by today’s business world. Edwin Fleishman has certainly been 
one of the pioneers in this area. Fleishman's research, especially his work on taxonomy 
of human performance, has contributed a great deal to our understanding of specific 
skills, abilities and knowledge required for various classes of human tasks.” 


“... An excellent job in writing a comprehensive book on... skills and 
abilities and personnel resources like selection and training . . . bringing together for 
the first-time the most significant findings in human performance taxonomy.” 


For fastest service with Credit Card orders CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-321-5068. 
Within Florida CALL 1-305-345-4100 
ACADEMIC PRESS, 6277 Sea World Drive, Orlando, Florida 32887 
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Industrial and Organizational 
Psychology Workshops 


Sponsored by the Society for Industrial & Organizational Psychology, 
Inc.* and presented as part of the annual convention of 


The American Psychological Association 


Thursday, August 27, 1987 
New York, NY 


CONTINUING EDUCATION AND WORKSHOP COMMITTEE 


Allen I. Kraut, Chair 

Philip B. DeVries, Jr., Co-chair 
Mirian I. Graddick, Cont. Ed. Admin. 
Wiliam H. Macey, Registrar 
Ralph A. Alexander 

Ronald A. Ash 

Jeanette N. Cleveland 

Stephen R. Doerflein 

Lawrence Fogli 

David A. Grove 

Judith L. Komaki 

Wayne R. McCullough 

Susan N. Palmer 

Elliott D. Pursell 

Eugene F. Stone 

Nancy T. Tippins 


*Society for Industrial & Organizational! Psychology, Inc. is approved by 
the American Psychological Association to offer continuing education 
for psychologists. APA approval is limited to organizations and does not ` 
necessarily imply endorsement of individual offerings. This workshop is 
offered for seven (7) hours of continuing education credit. 


Section 1 


Section 2 
Section 3 


WORKSHOPS 


ASSESSMENT CENTER DESIGN— 

George C. Thornton III 

CONTENT VALIDITY—Richard S. Barrett 
CORPORATE CULTURE—Philip H. Mirvis and 
Dennis N. T. Perkins 


Section 4 EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT AND CAREER 
PLANNING—Frank J. Minor and Roger A. Myers 
Section 5 EQUAL OPPORTUNITY LAW—James C. Sharf and 
Mark S. Dichter 
Section 6 HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT—Anthony J. Rucci and Frank M. J. LaFasto 
Section 7 INDIVIDUAL ASSESSMENT—Robert F. Silzer and 
P. Richard Jeanneret 
Section 8 JOB ANALYSIS—Edward L. Levine 
Section 9 OPINION SURVEYS—J. Randall MacDonald and 
Kelly J. Gordon 
Section 10 OUTPLACEMENT—Robert J. Lee and Robert B. Mintz 
Section 11 PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL—Gary P. Latham 
Section 12 UTILITY ANALYSIS—Wayne F. Cascio 
Section 13 APPLYING THE JOINT TECHNICAL STANDARDS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


` TESTING (Co-sponsored by Division 5)—Fritz Drasgow 
and Neal M. Kingston 


Workshop Schedule 
Thursday, August 27, 1987 


New York, NY 


Registration ........... 0.0 ccc ccc eee ee eee 8:15 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 
Morning Sessions ........... 0.0.2 ce eee nee 9:00 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. 
DUC veie canei nade ke i Stine eects Rs 12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Afternoon Sessions ..............00..0005- 1:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Reception (Social Hour) .................. 5:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. 


Section 1 (Half Day) 


ASSESSMENT CENTER DESIGN: 
CURRENT CONCERNS AND EVOLVING PRACTICES 


George C. Thornton Id 
Colorado State University 


There is ample data to show that assessment centers possess a high 
degree of predictive validity in relation to various measures of 
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managerial progress and performance. This research evidence has 
spawned a proliferation of applications of the method in various 
organizations for various purposes in the evaluation of various jobs. 

Despite the widespread popularity of assessment centers, questions 
have arisen on two fronts. Recent research and theory suggest that alter- 
native explanations are needed to describe what assessment centers ac- 
tually measure. In addition, because assessment centers are quite time 
consuming, there have been many pressures to streamline the procedures 
and simplify the assessors’ activities. Professionals and managers have 
pressed for a reduction in the time required to gather and integrate the 
assessments. 

These concerns have implications for the design of all facets of assess- 
ment centers. This workshop will explore implications regarding: 


e The dimensions to be assessed (and in fact whether we should even 
assess dimensions) 

® The choice of assessment methods 

e The way assessors observe and evaluate behavior 

e The process of sharing observations 

2 The manner in which the integration discussion is conducted, whether 
dimension ratings should be combined mechanically or via a consensus 
discussion, etc. 


Decisions about the design of these components are contingent on 
several factors including the frequency of the assessment center opera- 
tion, the level of sophistication of the assessors, the purpose of the 
center, the level of the target job, etc. Permeating these deliberations is 
the requirement to maintain the integrity of the original tenets of the 
assessment center method, if we wish to rely on the substantial base of 
validity data which has accumulated. 

Dr. George C. Thornton III is Professor of Psychology and Chair of 
the Industrial/Organizational Psychology program at Colorado State 
University. He received his Ph.D. from Purdue University. He is a 
Diplomate of the American Board of Professional Psychology. His book 
with William Byham, Assessment Centers and Managerial Performance, 
gives an extensive history of multiple assessment methods, a detailed 
review of research on assessment centers, and an analysis and critique of 
relevant assessment theories. 


Coordinator: Elliot D. Pursell, New Bern, NC. 
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Section 2 (Half Day) 


CONTENT VALIDITY 


Richard S. Barrett 
Hastings-On-Hudson, New York 


Current cases and trends involving content validity will be discussed as 
a prelude to workshop sessions in which participants will have training 
and practice in evaluating the content validity of selection procedures. 
They will discuss and learn to apply the Content Validation Form, a 
systematic procedure used to assess the content validity of testing pro- 
cedures. 

Included in the discussion are: 


e The distinction between content and construct validity and when each 
is appropriate 

e The content validity of multiple-choice tests 

è Alternatives to multiple-choice tests for evaluating job knowledge and 
performance. 

¢ Content validity of performance measures. 


Participants will apply the principles to the fictitious Validation Study, 
Shrike Island Police Department used for training EEOC attorneys. 
They are asked to bring samples of selection procedures which are in- 
tended to be content valid for practice in assessing content validity. 

The workshop plan emphasizes active involvement and discussion by 
the participants. 

Richard S. Barrett has testified regarding content validity in many 
court cases, including Macchiarola v. Board of Examiners and U.S. v. 
St. Louis. After each of these two cases had been decided, he par- 
ticipated in the development of selection procedures which were accepted 
by the courts as being content valid. He is currently working on similar 
projects in New Jersey, Washington, D.C., and San Francisco. He 
earned his Ph.D. in Industrial and Organizational Psychology at Case 
Western Reserve University. 


Coordinator: Eugene F. Stone, Bowling Green State University 


Section 3 (Half Day) 


CORPORATE CULTURE: HOW TO AID IN REDEFINING AND 
REDIRECTING AN ORGANIZATION 


Philip H. Mirvis Dennis N. T. Perkins 
Boston University Yale University 


This workshop will examine the processes and structures that can be 
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activated to help corporations undertake massive—and effec- 
tive—cultural change. It will focus on the importance of corporate 
visions, executive speechifying, transition structures, employee involve- 
ment, and statements of philosophy as companies seek to redirect their 
energies and strive to develop a new culture. 

Much has been said and written about the trials and costs of corporate 
restructurings. These issues will be considered. This session will, 
however, highlight how to make large scale change work in organizations 
and the role that psychologists can play in making it happen. 

The session will include a review of theory, case examples, and ap- 
plication. The theory base will concentrate on the dynamics of transition 
management and cultural change in organizations and how “‘new wave”’ 
interventions, distinct from those found in the practice of organization 
development, can move people through a crisis period and their 
organization to a new state. 

Case examples, from the workshop leaders’ experiences in mega- 
mergers and large-scale corporate restructuring will ground the theory 
and provide a point of departure for applying the concepts. 

Finally, application sessions, within the workshop, will provide some 
hands-on guidance on how to diagnose attitudes toward proposed 
changes and how to intervene in more and less than optimistic condi- 
tions. 

Philip H. Mirvis is an Associate Professor of Organizational Behavior, 
Boston University, School of Management and Research Fellow, Center 
for Applied Social Science. He is co-editor of Failures in Organization 
Development and Change and his current research and consulting centers 
on the “‘merger syndrome” in companies. Mirvis has worked in several 
megamergers and will present his findings from these experiences. 

Dennis N. T. Perkins is an Adjunct Professor, Yale University, School — 
of Organization and Management, and a private management consult- 
ant. He is co-author of Managing Creation, a study of the founding of 
an Organization, and has consulted in several major corporate restructur- 
ing efforts. 

Both workshop leaders have Ph.D.s in Organizational Psychology 
from the University of Michigan. 


Coordinator: Wayne R. McCullough, IBM Corporation 
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Section 4 (Half Day) 


EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT AND CAREER PLANNING: 
USING COMPUTER-BASED SYSTEMS 


Frank J. Minor Roger A. Myers 
IBM Corporation Columbia University 
Teachers College 


Today’s business environment is driven by changes in technology and 
the organization, causing shifts in job duties, skill demands, and 
employees needed in different jobs within an organization. These shifts 
must be communicated to employees and managers via the 
organization’s career development programs, to assure that employee 
skills development and career planning activities are responsive to the 
organization’s changing environment. Computer-based systems can help 
support this objective. A number of organizations have designed and im- 
plemented computer programs to assist employees with their develop- 
ment planning. 

This workshop will acquaint participants with: 


e The objectives of these systems 

e The information handling functions that can be performed 

¢ The design and implementation issues encountered 

è The ways such systems can fit into an organization’s career develop- 
ment practices. 


The results of a pilot test of a career planning system will be described 
as well as the results of an employee opinion survey following a system 
implementation. A personal computer-based application program will be 
demonstrated. 

The workshop is intended for those responsible for planning, develop- 
ing, and evaluating human resource programs which focus on employee 
development, career planning, and redeployment. 

Frank J. Minor is Corporate Program Manager for Management 
Development and Education Technology at the IBM Corporation. He 
developed and implemented IBM’s Employee Development Planning 
System, a computer-based career planning tool for use by IBM 
employees for which he received a major IBM award. Frank is an Ad- 
junct Professor at Columbia University, and recently published a chapter 
on the workshop topic in the APA Division 14 Frontier Series book, 
Career Development in Organizations (D. T. Hall, Editor). 

Roger A. Myers is Professor of Psychology and Education at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social, Organizational, and Counseling Psychology. With 
Frank J. Minor and Donald E. Super he developed the IBM Educational 
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and Career Exploration System, the first computer-assisted career 
development planning system to be adopted in schools. Recent publica- 
tions include a chapter in Using Information in Career Development (L. 
W. Harmon, Editor). 


Coordinator: Mirian I. Graddick, AT&T Corporation 


Section 5 (Half Day) 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY LAW: SHADES OF AMBIGUITY IN 
DEFENDING PERSONNEL ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 


James C. Sharf Mark S. Dichter 
Office of Personnel Management Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 


The objective of this workshop is to present strategies to reduce the 
professional and legal uncertainties that face the practitioner who is be- 
ing asked to interpolate beyond the more comfortable boundaries of the 
science. An alternative title might be “What the Standards and the Prin- 
ciples failed to tell you about educating the court under the bright lights 
of an adversarial proceeding.” , 

It is the premise of this workshop that the likelihood of success is 
largely dependent on the skill with which the issues ranging from prima 
facie arguments to ‘‘business necessity” rebuttals are framed at trial. The 
presenters are experienced in defending personnel selection and appraisal 
procedures, conversant in the nuances of contemporary fair employ- 
ment, and looking forward to interacting with the participants. 

James C. Sharf is a Personnel Psychologist with the U.S. Office of 
Personnel Management in Washington. In his OPM position, he directs 
policy analysis of Federal selection procedures in light of legal and pro- 
fessional standards, develops Federal examining policies which offer 
maximum probability of implementation of research findings, and main- 
tains liaison with OPM’s General Counsel and with industrial 
psychologists and attorneys in the public and private sectors (including 
Philadelphia lawyers) for the purpose of developing optimum staffing 
policy for the Federal government. Jim has his M.S. and Ph.D. from the 
Organizational Psychology program at the University of Tennessee. 

Mark S. Dichter is a partner in the Philadelphia office of Morgan, 
Lewis & Bockius. He specializes in representation of employers in 
employment discrimination, labor relations and employment law matters 
including litigation and counseling. Mr. Dichter is Management Co-chair 
of the ABA Labor Section’s Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Law, and Editor-in-Chief of the Annual Supplement to Schlei & 
Grossman, Employment Discrimination Law (BNA 1983-1986). Mr. 
Dichter is also Vice-Chairman of the Defense Research Institute’s 
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Employment Law Committee, the co-author of Employee Dismissal 
Law: Forms and Procedure (Wiley, 1986), and a graduate of Villanova 
University School of Law. 


Coordinator: Judith L. Komaki, Purdue University 


Section 6 (Half Day) 


HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Anthony J. Rucci Frank M. J. LaFasto 
Baxter Travenol Laboratories ‘ 


A growing number of companies are establishing formal Human 
Resource Planning systems. These systems provide a broader framework 
for the practice of 1/O psychology than historic personnel research 
departments. This workshop will present the rationale and objectives for 
establishing a human resource planning process in an organization. In 
addition, it will outline the necessary components for an effective plan- 
ning process. Finally, the workshop will relate the traditional areas of 
practicing I/O psychologists to the design and maintenance of a more ef- 
fective planning process. 

It is the objective of the workshop to demonstrate that a human 
resource planning process is a comprehensive umbrella within which I/O 
psychologists can more effectively impact organizational behavior and 
management practices. The components to be discussed as the fun- 
damental elements in a human resource planning process are: organiza- 
tion structure and design, evaluation and assessment of management, 
managerial and executive succession planning, and executive develop- 
ment and training. The practice of 1/O psychologists within each of the 
components will then be discussed, to include: selection systems, 
criterion development, performance appraisal, individual assessment, 
training, career development, organizational roles and structure, and 


EEO considerations. 
After completing this workshop, participants will be prepared: 


e To determine if a human resource planning system is appropriate in a 
given organization 

e To understand at both a conceptual and ‘‘case study”’ level how to 
design and implement the components necessary to establish a plan- 


ning process 
e To determine if the appropriate subsystems familiar to I/O 


psychologists are in place to support an effective human resource plan- 
ning process. 
Anthony J. Rucci is Corporate Vice President of Human Resources 
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Section 7 (Half Day) 


INDIVIDUAL ASSESSMENT: GETTING AT 
JOB RELATED SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Robert F. Silzer 


P. Rich: 
Personnel Decisions, Inc. ard Jeanneret 


Jeanneret and Associates, Inc. 
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Robert F. Silzer is Vice President of Personnel Decisions, Inc. He has 
a Ph.D. in I/O and Counseling Psychology from the University of Min- 
nesota, and extensive experience as a management consultant at PDI and 
as a Director of Personnel Research at Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. He has con- 
ducted research on the assessment process with particular interest in 
clinical and statistical integration methods, provided a wide range of 
assessment services to clients, and designed numerous assessment 
systems. 

P. Richard Jeanneret is the managing principal of Jeanneret and 
Associates, Inc. He has over 18 years of management consulting ex- 
perience since obtaining his Ph.D. in I/ O Psychology from Purdue 
University. He has provided psychological assessment services to a wide 
variety of client organizations, and has conducted several in-house and 
client specific research studies of assessment instruments and procedures. 


Coordinator: Larry Fogli, CORE Corporation 


Section 8 (Half Day) 


JOB ANALYSIS: CURRENT PERSPECTIVES ON 
RESEARCH AND APPLICATION 


Edward L. Levine 
University of South Florida 


We will explore purposes served by job analysis, and methodologies 
available to serve these purposes. Emphasis will be placed on carefully 
selected issues that have been the focus of recent research and develop- 
ment efforts, including: 


è Development of methodology to analyze team or group operations 

e Computerization of job analysis by modeling cognitive schemata of 
subject matter experts 

e Cognitive bases for judgments of task importance 

e Effect of job and task satisfaction on task importance ratings. 


A number of practical problems will also be addressed, among them: 


e Sample size considerations 
e Multi-purpose or integrative job analysis approaches 
e Job analysis for validity generalization 
© Number and kind of scales needed to evaluate the importance of tasks 
and worker attributes. 
Participants are expected to be active and share their experience in this 
area; they are encouraged to bring job analysis problems to the 
workshop. 


Edward L. Levine is Professor, Associate Chairperson, and Director 
of the Ph.D. program in Industrial and Organizational Psychology at the 
University of South Florida at Tampa. He has over fifteen years of ex- 
perience in job analysis research and application. He recently authored a 
well-received book on job analysis, Everything You Always Wanted To 
Know About Job Analysis, and is an Associate Editor of the Job 
Analysis Handbook to be released by Wiley. Dr. Levine was the recipient 
(along with his colleagues, Ronald Ash and Nell Bennett) of the Con- 
sulting Psychology Research Award from Division 13 (Consulting 
Psychology) of APA for his research on job analysis. 


Coordinator: Susan N. Palmer, Wells Fargo 


Section 9 (Half Day) 


OPINION SURVEYS: LEVERAGING LARGE SCALE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


J. Randall MacDonald Kelly J. Gordon 
GTE Corporation 


Surveys can be an important organizational tool for self-examination 
self-analysis, diagnosis, and action-planning when instituting large scale 
culture change processes. However, sufficient thought must be given to 
designing the various components of the total survey system in a way that 
integrates them with other existing structures and processes needed to 
create leverage points for initiating the desired change. 

The purpose of this workshop are the following: 


To detail key components of an effective survey system 

To identify how survey results and subsequent actions fit into an in- 
tegrated change process 

To aid in developing action plans for specific types of survey results 
To aid overall understanding of the effective use of surveys to improve 
organizational effectiveness. 


e 


„The session will cover designing a survey system that motivates in- 
dividuals within the organization to take action by creating constructive 
energy focused on the need to solve problems, and leveraging ‘‘existing”’ 
structures and processes to translate constructive energy into action. 

Individuals involved in new or ongoing survey processes and/or 
culture change in organizations are encouraged to attend. The presenta- 
tion format will include lecture, interactive participation, and discussion. 

J. Randall MacDonald is Vice President, Organization Development 
for GTE. Mr. MacDonald provides direction and support throughout 
the GTE organization in designing innovative management organizations 
systems to improve overall business performance. He is responsible for 
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employee opinion surveys, employee relations, internal communications, 
employee involvement and manpower and organization planning cor- 
poratewide. He holds a Masters degree in Industrial Relations from St. 
Francis College, PA, and is affiliated with a number of professional 
organizations. 

Kelly J. Gordon is Manager, GTE Survey Program. Ms. Gordon 
designed and manages the corporatewide employee opinion survey pro- 
gram at GTE. She holds Masters degrees in both Psychology and Labor 
and Industrial Relations from Michigan State University. 


Coordinator: David A. Grove, Procter and Gamble 


Section 10 (Half Day) 


OUTPLACEMENT: ROLE, MODELS, AND ISSUES 


Robert J. Lee Robert B. Mintz 
Lee-Hecht-Harrison, Inc. Time, Inc. 


Outplacement counseling has rapidly become an established part of 
corporate life throughout America. This workshop will describe the 
kinds of services being offered and the ways they can be best used in 
various situations, Participants will examine the elements included in an 
outplacement program from the perspectives of both the provider and 
the client corporation. 

Specific topics covered will be: Group vs. individual programs, inter- 
nal vs. external options, steps in the counseling process, defining cor- 
porate policy, measuring success, and the qualifications expected of 
outplacement consultants. We will also look into some of the potentially 
thorny issues related to psychological testing, the outplacement vs. 
therapy borderline, confidentiality and dual-client contracting, and the 
pressures on the delivery of professional services in a highly competitive 
consulting context. 

The workshop is intended equally for persons interested in offering 
outplacement as a service to clients, and for people who are charged with 
initiating or managing the delivery of outplacement services to the 
employees of their large organizations. Experience in one-on-one 
counseling will be helpful. A case study will be provided as prework. 

Robert J. Lee is Co-chairman of Lee-Hecht-Harrison, Inc., based in 
New York City, which has been providing outplacement services to ma- 
jor corporations since 1974, primarily in the New York/Connecticut/ 
New Jersey area. He is President of the Association of Outplacement 

Consulting Firms. Dr. Lee received his Ph.D. in Industrial /Organiza- 
tional Psychology from Case Western Reserve University in 1965. 

Robert B. Mintz is currently Director, Management Resources for 
Time, Inc. He has 10 years consulting and corporate experience with 
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such firms as Pepsico and Revlon. He earned his MS degree in Counsel- 
ing and Organizational Psychology at Ohio State University in 1976. 


Coordinator: Nancy T. Tippins, Bell Atlantic 


Section 11 (Half Day) 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL: 
A TOOL FOR IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY 


Gary P. Latham 
University of Washington 


This workshop will examine legal issues affecting the performance ap- 
praisal, the advantages and disadvantages of different types of appraisal 
instruments from both a legal and a coaching /counselling standpoint 
the use of peer evaluations, ways of improving the objectivity of ap. 
praisers, and coaching and counselling techniques with special emphasis 
on goal setting. 

Gary P. Latham, Professor and Chairman, Management and 

Organization; and Department of Psychology. B. A., Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, Canada (1967); M.S., Georgia Institute of T echnology (1969); 
Ph.D., University of Akron (1974). He is the 1985 recipient of the Bur- 
lington Northern Award for scholarship and is the Ford Motor Affiliate 
Professor. His Business School research focuses on employee selection 
performance appraisal, training and motivation with particular emphasis 
on goal setting and social learning theory as they relate to productivity 
and absenteeism. He is co-author of Improving Productivity Through 
Performance Appraisal (1981); Developing and Training Human 
Resources in Organizations (1981) and Goal Setting: A Motivational 
Technique That Works. He has published over 75 research papers and 
technical reports and serves on the Editorial Boards of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Academy of Management Journal, and Journal of 
Organizational Behavior and Management, In addition, he serves as an 
invited reviewer for scientific journals published in Canada and England. 
He is a Fellow of both the American and the Canadian Psychological 
Association. He was Chairman of the Industrial/ Organizational 
Psychology Interest Group in the Canadian Psychological Association in 
1976 and was the Division 14 (Industrial / Organizational Psychology) 
1980 nominee for the American Psychological Association’s Early 
Career Award. He is currently listed in Who’s Who in the West and 
Community Leaders of America. Gary has served as a consultant to 
business corporations, hospitals, governmental agencies, and nonprofit 
Organizations. 


Coordinator: Ralph A. Alexander, University of Akron 
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Section 12 (Half Day) 


UTILITY ANALYSIS: INTEGRATION OF EXPECTED PAYOFFS 
FROM HUMAN RESOURCE SYSTEMS WITH 
STRATEGIC BUSINESS DECISIONS 


Wayne F. Cascio 
University of Colorado-Denver 


Operating executives justifiably demand an estimate of the returns 
from any proposed capital investment project. Human resource pro- 
grams, proposed or ongoing, are no exception. Decision rules are needed 
to assess the sensibility of investing the firm’s dollars in selection, train- 
ing, or human resource development programs, as opposed to other 
worthy projects. Cost/benefit or utility analysis can be useful in the 
decision-making process. 

To date, HR professionals have regarded utility analysis as the last 
step in the process of evaluation. From a broader organizational perspec- 
tive, however, such analyses represent only the first step in strategic 
business decision-making. Proposed capital investment projects, such as 
personnel programs, new equipment purchases, and construction 
projects, first must be assessed in terms of their financial soundness (net 
present value), and then must be ranked in order of their strategic priori- 
ty to the firm. 

In this workshop, hands-on examples are used to show how this can be 
done with HR programs. The practitioner-oriented applications take into 
account such factors as the length of the effects of the program, the rate 
of decay in the effects, attrition rates, and multiple employee cohorts. 

Further, we will examine the use and contributions of sensitivity, 
break-even, and meta-analysis in this process. Participants will leave the 
workshop with the skills and understanding to integrate the expected 
payoffs for HR systems with strategic business planning. 

Wayne F. Cascio is a Professor of Management and Organization at 
the University of Colorado-Denver. He is a Fellow of the American 
Psychological Association, a Diplomate in Industrial/Organizational 
Psychology of the American Board of Professional Psychology, and a 
member of the Editorial Boards of the Journal of Applied Psychology 
and the Academy of Management Review. He has consulted with a wide 
variety of organizations in both the public and private sectors on person- 
nel matters, and periodically he testifies as an expert witness in employ- 
ment discrimination cases. Dr. Cascio is an active researcher and is the 
author of four books on human resource management. 


Coordinator: Jeanette N. Cleveland, Colorado State University 
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Section 13 (Full Day) 


APPLYING THE JOINT TECHNICAL STANDARDS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


Neal M. Kingston 
Educational Testing Service 


Fritz Drasgow 
University of Ilinois 


A full day workshop will focus on applications of the 1985 version of 
the Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing. These 
Standards were recently issued by The American Psychological Associa- 
tion in conjunction with the American Educational Research Association 
and the National Council on Measurement in Education. The workshop 
will be jointly sponsored by Divisions 5 and 14 of the American 
Psychological Association. 

The morning portion will be spent in a general session that focuses on 
basic issues of testing. Pertinent concerns here include: 


e Types of validation designs 

e Development of technical manuals 

e Reporting of test results, and 

® The propensity of some to view the standards as a checklist for assess- 
ing the quality of a test or a testing program. 


The afternoon sessions will be devoted to discussions of issues of par- 
ticular interest to members from each of two specialty areas: 


1. Industrial/ Organizational Psychology, and 
2. Educational Psychology and Measurement. 


The participants will be separated by specialty area for these discus- 


_ sions. Each of the two afternoon workshops will be led by a specialist in 


that area. (These same two leaders will conduct the general morning ses- 
sion.) 

Fritz Drasgow is Associate Professor of Psychology and Industrial and 
Labor Relations at the University of Illinois. He received his Ph.D. in 
quantitative psychology from the University of Illinois in 1978. Dr. 
Drasgow has been a major contributor to the literature on applications 
of testing in industrial settings and is co-author of the book entitled 
“Item Response Theory: Application to Psychological Measurement.” 

Neal M. Kingston received his Ph.D. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University and has spent the past several years at Educational Testing 
Service with an interlude of 1% years with the personnel department of 
the County of Los Angeles. He is presently Group Head and Senior 
Measurement Statistician in the School and Higher Education Programs 
at E.T.S. His responsibilities include the management of all statistical 
work on several key testing programs. 


Coordinator: Lawrence R. James, Georgia Institute of Technology 
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REGISTRATION—35TH ANNUAL 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY WORKSHOPS 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1987 


New York, New York 


€ 


TRAINING DIRECTORS 


NAME (Please Print) 
POSITION TITLE DO YOU WANT TO 
ORGANIZATION Speed up training? 
MAILING ADDRESS 

Have employees like it? 
PHONE ( ) EXT. 


Try accelerative learning techniques? 


APA DIVISION MEMBERSHIP(S) 


Use SALT: 
Techniques. 


System of Accelerative Learning 


A Note to Registrants: 


Section 13 is a day-long workshop. All the other workshops have been 
designed as half-day workshops. Based upon your choices, you will be 
assigned to one full-day workshop or two half-day workshops. 


Proven in: Foreign languages, Academic 
subjects, Computer programming. Widely 
adaptable to industrial training. 


Section Number Add spice to your training program: train your 


trainers in a SALT workshop! 


First Choice: 
Second Choice: 
Third Choice: 

Fourth Choice: 
Fifth Choice: 


Contact: RIM, D.H. Schuster, Ph.D., Box 8987 
Welch Station, Ames, IA 50010 Telephone: 
915+292-1555 


Registration is on a first-come, first-serve basis. All workshops will be : 
limited to 25 participants. ] PSSSOSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSIOSSSSOSSVESS 
$150— Society for Industrial and Organizational Psychology, Inc. i : 
(Division 14 of The American Psychological Association) SIOP Calendar 
Members and Student Affiliates 
Also, for Section 13 only, Division 5 Members and Student Af- 
filiates 

$195— APA Members 

$235— Non-APA, Non-Division 14 Members 


y TIP deadline for August issue June 1, 1987 
y SIOP Pre-APA Workshops— August 27, 1987 
b New York City 


. : : i , ; Doctoral Consortium— August 27, 1987 
e Fee includes: All registration materials, lunch, and social hour. Addi- £ New York City 
tional tickets for the social hour are $20 per guest. ¥ APA Annual Convention— August 28-September 1, 1987 


° Please make a check or money order payable in U.S. currency to: APA 
Division 14 Workshop Committee. 
e Mail form and registration fees to: 
William H. Macey (Registrar) 
Personnel Research Associates 
515 East Golf Road, #102 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
(312-640-8820) 


RB New York City © 
© Submission deadline for 1988 Mid-December, 1987—Note change & 
APA Annual Convention— in this—Exact date not known yet 8 
Atlanta 
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Assessment Centers: What are they? 
A video production by: 


Dennis A. Joiner & Associates 
A video tape introduction to the Assessment Center Process 


ideal for: 
+ Classroom Instructions 
Candidate Orientation Sessions 
¢ An Overview for Novice Assessors 


This 50-minute videotape allows viewers to follow a group of candidates 
through four of the most common asessment center exercises. The 

commentary provides information on the rationale behind the use of each 
exercise, how the actual content of the exercises is determined and why 
assessment centers are such valuable management tools for making selection, 
promotion and career development decisions. 


SPECIAL OFFER: In order to allow individuals and organizations to take 
advantage of this video production, the low price of $195 has been established 
which includes shipping and handling. Three day previews are available for a 
$35 fee, which is applied to the purchase price. 


TO ORDER: PHOTO COPY OR DETACH FORM 


VIDEOTAPE ORDER FORM: 


TITLE 


ORGANIZATION SHIPPING ADDRESS 


STATE ZIP CODE TELEPHONE EXTENSION 


CITY 


3/4-INCH 


VIDEO FORMAT REQUESTED (Check One): 0 VHS [O BETA 


COST INFORMATION: 
Videotape {includes shipping) $195.00 
Sales tax 6% (CA residents only) (11.70) 
Preview (applied toward purchase) 35.00 


O Send Free Brochure C Payment Enclosed 
O Send Invoice © Purchase Order Enclosed 


Make check payable to: Dennis A. Joiner and Associates 


MAIL FORM TO: Videotape, Dennis A. Joiner & Associates, P.O. Box 2341, 
Sacramento, CA 95811-2341 or call (916) 338-3131 
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Publish, Perish, Performance: 
All Hail the Absence of a Denominator! 


Dan R. Dalton 
Indiana University 


“Publish or Perish!” is an admonition well known, feared, perhaps 
occasionally revered, but certainly much contemplated by those in the 
academic community. There are—as legions could be easily assembled to 
attest—many substantive barriers standing between those who would 
eagerly share their hard work with august colleagues through profes- 
sional publication and visibility, mobility, fame, fortune (2), to say 
nothing of promotion, tenure, and more promotion. 

It is well known (read—a lot of people think) that the ‘‘hit’’ rates of 
major journals are at their historic lows. Empirical work that would 
surely have been embraced in better days now receives responses from 
editors with the fateful salutation, ‘‘Our reviewers have now 
completed . . . We regret that we cannot accept ... ” 

It is also well known (read—a lot of people think this, too) that inter- 
rater agreement of submitted work is pitiably low. How often have you 
heard, ‘‘One reviewer loved it; the other was less enthusiastic; the editor 
rejected it”? 

Also, it is—by near-unanimous acclaim—far more difficult to attain 
promotion and tenure under any circumstances. ‘‘Gee! The Department 
committee is tough; the School committee is brutal; at the University 
level it is well-nigh impossible.”’ 

There are any number of additional reasons why publishing is widely 
held as the functional equivalent of Hercules at the stables and 
Prometheus with the rock. These would include, but are by no means 
limited to: (1) No one understands my stuff; (2) It was too applied; (3) It 
wasn’t applied enough; (4) A great idea! Poor execution; (5) Brilliant ex- 
ecution! trivial question; (6) Not enough control—would like to have 
seen this in laboratory; (7) Laboratory protocol—lacks realism, would 

have liked to see this in the field; (8) and so forth; (9) and so forth; (10) 
and so forth... 

Certainly, these and other concerns should not be set cavalierly aside. 
Indeed, there may be a seed—perhaps a full grown- plant, maybe a 
tree—of truth in them all. When considered in combination, perhaps 


Hercules would sooner have stayed in the stables than face the tasks at 
Tenure U. 
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BUT, for those who insist, or at least persist, there is an awesome ally, 
a condition that receives no credit. Its lack of acknowledgement is ap- 
palling since it is the benefactor of all in academe. What condition? We 
do not have a denominator. 


No Denominator 


An obvious point is that those in the academic community—par- 
ticularly at the onset—are subject to evaluation. ‘‘Publish or Perish” 
suggests that one’s publication record is an indicator which will be heavi- 
ly relied on to evaluate a candidate’s worth for promotion, tenure, more 
promotion. That individuals in academe are subject to evaluation does 
not differentiate them from other vocations. It would seem that nearly 
all employed persons are subject to one version of evaluation or another. 
The clear difference between those in scholarly pursuits and others lies in 
what could be referred to—for lack of a better term—the mathematics of 
evaluation. This is easily illustrated by analogy. 

Suppose we know that a professional baseball player hit safely 42 
times in the past year. This information is nearly useless as an evaluative 
index. The reason that it is clearly useless is that we have no 
denominator. In order to determine the ‘‘value’’ of this player we need to 
know the number of times at bat. We know, for instance, that 42 hits 
(numerator) in 100 bats (denominator) is outstanding, a .420 batting 
average. However, 42 hits in 500 bats is pitiful, an .084 batting average, 
outrageously substandard by any reasonable evaluation. Any number of 
examples could be provided. Suppose it comes to our attention that 223 
products were evaluated and found wanting by some quality assurance 
criterion. This information is, again, virtually useless unless it is also 
known how many units were subject to evaluation. Obviously, 223/312 is 
preposterous; 223/25,000 indicates an unacceptable rate less than 1 per 
cent, enviable by all but the most demanding production standards. 

A cursory inspection of common evaluative indices shows that most 
rely on some ratio which requires a denominator: retail sales per square 
foot of space; a district attorney’s conviction rate; return on investment, 
assets, equity; major crimes per 1000 population; and, countless others. 

There is yet another evaluative factor which differentiates evaluation 
in the academic community. There, we rely nearly exclusively on effec- 
tiveness. In other fields, there is typically a strong reliance on both effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. Suppose, for example, that two students prepare 
for an examination. They both, for argument’s sake, hope to receive an 
“A?” on the test. One of the students studies 20 hours and receives an 
“A”; the other studies 20 minutes and also receives an “A.” Both were 
equally effective in that they obtained their objective. Clearly, however, 
one was far more efficient than the other since s/he obtained that objec- 
tive with far fewer costs; i.e., used his/her resources more efficaciously. 
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Evaluation (Score-Keeping?) in Academe 


To consider the contrast in academic evaluation, we could return to 
the baseball analogy. Suppose that a tenure candidate some six years out 
has 15 ‘‘hits’’—publications in reasonable or better professional jour- 
nals. In many universities, this person would be a viable candidate for 
tenure. Notice that it makes absolutely no difference how many times at 
bat this person has. Suppose again, for illustration, that this person has 
submitted 17 papers for editorial consideration and that all the hits were 
accepted by the first journal to which they were initially sent. This is a 
truly remarkable—and I think (at least I hope!) unusual—efficiency. 
Take another example. This person, still out some six years, also has 15 
hits. These publications, however, are a function of some 50 submis- 
sions. Beyond that, many of these hits occurred only after they had been 
repeatedly submitted, rejected, resubmitted to various journals. 

Both candidates have been effective to the extent to which 15 responsi- 
ble publications may lead to the objective—tenure. The difference in ef- 
ficiency is notable, even interesting, but entirely irrelevant. In 
baseball—as well as virtually every other field—we necessarily ask, ‘*15 
for what?’ We need a denominator to make a reasonable assessment. In 
the academic community, we only consider the numerator. I do not dis- 
count the quality of the submissions. It can be assumed that the quality is 
outstanding in both cases. Also, we could easily consider 42 or 4 hits by 
the same criteria. Moreover, I fully realize that there are additional areas 
of evaluation. Nevertheless, at least with respect to publication, we 
neither request nor do candidates document their efficiency. No one 
cares (nor are they likely to know in any case) how many journals re- 
jected our work before we finally succeed; that we send five papers to 
professional conventions to assure one hit; that we did a dozen studies to 
get two with ‘‘statistically significant” (genuflect please) results; it sim- 
ply does not matter how many iterations a given paper may have suffered 
before acceptance. We—unlike virtually every other field—discount effi- 
ciency and denominators. 

This, with tongue firmly out of cheek for a moment, is a legitimate 
plus. The lack of a denominator does truly mitigate some of our other 
publication hurdles. Imagine that someone were keeping track of our at- 
tempts as well as our humble successes. That would indeed lead to an en- 
tirely different, and grossly more difficult, ‘“‘game.’’ It seems that 
nobody really cares how many holes you actually dig, as long as you oc- 
casionally hit some oil. It would certainly be nice to hit oil every time; it 
is also good to know that we do not have to every time. Enough effort 
may actually be worth something in this trying business if we dig enough 
holes in even remotely the right places. 

All hail the absence of a denominator! 
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Marketing Professional Services: 
A Plan for Finding Receptive Clients 


Paul M. Connolly 
Management Decision Systems, Inc. 


In the real world of attempting to implement sound programs in 
organizations, there are three critical problems. The first problem is 
selecting a technically viable, professionally satisfactory approach to a 
problem within our particular areas of expertise. Although this is a com- 
plex problem, it is the one 1/O psychologists are best equipped to handle. 
A second problem involves getting specific recommendations and actions 
implemented once a project is underway or even completed. Some of the 
more obvious issues and some preliminary approaches at overcoming 
them were the subject of an earlier article in TIP (August 1986). The sub- 
ject of this article concerns a third problem, one that I believe is actually 
most critical to those working in academic (that’s right—academic) set- 
tings. How do you go about finding someone interested in solving the 
problems on which you would like to work? Simply stated, how can you 
market your expertise? 


The Problems with an “I’ve Got It” Orientation 


Typically professionals of any kind are most interested in offering a 
service or studying a problem and less interested in their promotion. Yet 
over the last five years accountants, lawyers, and even physicians have 
come to realize the importance of marketing. As competition for 
resources gets tighter, to keep doing what you want to do as a profes- 
sional, it becomes more important to make sure there are people who 
want to access it. I/O psychologists are quickly finding themselves in a 
similar situation, although frequently our competition is not from one 
another. 

A marketing orientation is important to all of us because our usual ac- 
tivities are so intangible and abstract, at least in the eyes of most of our 
clients. This is especially true in the early phases of a study or interven- 
tion, before any progress can be clearly shown. Even when our activities 
do result in positive change, however, if you’ve done what you need to 
do to make the program successful (i.e., transfer ownership to those who 
must live and work with it), then you’ve also undermined the likelihood 
of “getting credit” for the change. This is a force that works against suc- 
cessful marketing, since it encourages clients to view successes as their 
own. 
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The main reason research gets done in organizations is not or should 
not simply be because an employer is willing to tolerate and underwrite 
such efforts. This is ‘‘soft’? money and can very easily disappear at the 
most inopportune times. When the squeeze is on, human resource pro- 
grams are among the first to go. This would be less likely if there were 
vocal support for tangible benefits. “Hard” money is spent to solve 
problems by people who don’t like having them and can see the benefits 
an approach might have. 

The title of this article actually reflects part of the problem many 
psychologists have in finding acceptable problems on which to work. As 
anyone who has been a consultant can tell you, it is very difficult to 
“find” clients. Most of us have at one time or another lamented the fact 
that we have been “‘unable to find someone to try the idea.” Despite be- 
ing convinced that our approach offers a solution to the problem of 
“absenteeism”? or “turnover,” etc., it is most unlikely you will find 
yourself sitting across the desk from someone with as deep a belief. 
While a strong belief in an approach is the single best sales technique, it 
will rarely ‘‘get you in the door.” Getting in the door requires a 
marketing orientation. 


An Overview of Marketing for Professionals 


Marketing can be considered the development of a program to build 
wider awareness and interest in the applicability of an approach to issues 
or problems of professional interest and potential organizational impact. 
The essence of marketing is to build awareness of a potentially valuable 
resource. It involves first understanding both the features of an approach 
(what it does) as well as the benefits of its implementation (what are the 
possible outcomes that could result from its use). It requires implement- 
ing a consistent plan for promoting your expertise. Marketing efforts are 
often overlooked by professionals anxious to work on a specific prob- 
lem. The required groundwork is costly, time-consuming, and comes 
with no clear guarantee of a positive result. It is, however, essential. 

Marketing is not the same as ‘‘sales.’’ Sales is the culmination of a 
marketing effort. Sales is the application of a set of skills which make it 
easier for a potential user of our services to access them. Sales is 
translating that knowledge and awareness into a decision to do 
something. A potential client needs to understand both the benefits and 
weaknesses in an approach, and how it is different from alternative ap- 
proaches others might make. Sales is a service to a potential user. When 
it is done ethically, it is not misleading and does not promise benefits, 
whether they are likely or not, as required by the APA code of ethics. 


The Basic Steps of Marketing Professional Services 


The central trick of marketing professional services is to focus on how 
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to help the right clients (with the right problems) find you. Those 
psychologists who are best at marketing their professional services make 
it look easy, even effortless. It is almost a way of life. Mostly this is 
because by the time these psychologists begin to be most visible, they 
have worked for years at taking care of their professional reputations 
and seeking opportunities to gain visibility. For many, though, efforts 
consist of writing in the professional literature and actively participating 
in Division 14 activities. 

While important, these activities alone are not likely to widen your op- 
portunities to do real world research, because the ‘‘gatekeepers”’ in most 
organizations are not Division 14 psychologists. To extend your in- 
fluence beyond those organizations where psychologists have already 
established beachheads (and where some of the most important research 
needs to be done), a more systematic approach is required. The steps are 
quite straightforward. 


1. Understand what it is that you most want to offer. The more spe- 
cific you can be about what it is you want to do, the easier it will be 
for you to follow subsequent steps. “Help organizations use their 
human resources more effectively” is far less preferable than 
something like “Use my new ideas on reducing absenteeism among 
clerical level employees,’’ for reasons that will become very clear 
below. This is goal setting, pure and simple. 

2. Identify as many ways as you can that your goal statement from 
step #1 above could be of general benefit to an organization. Be 
creative and try to think of many different possible benefits, aside 
from the most obvious ones. Talk about the problem with anyone 
who will discuss it with you. Make a list of all the benefits you can 
generate. You need to consider the problems faced by organizations 
in your area, as well as the resources you’ll be able to provide in 
developing solutions. 

3. Think about who might see the benefits you’ve generated in step #2 
as most valuable. Don’t be too quick to say ‘“‘company presidents,”’ 
“vice presidents of human resources” or even “line management.”’ 
If you think about it, the same service might be of use to many 
people—but for many different reasons. You need to be able to 
identify which benefits are attractive to which specific groups. The 
same benefits are probably not going to be as important for one 
group as for another. Try to list out who will be most interested in 
each of your identified benefits. 

4. Ask yourself and anyone else you can find the following sorts of 
questions: 

—Do those who could potentially benefit from my service have a 
stated need to do so? Are you sure? 
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—Do those who have the need also have the ability to access your 
services? If not, is there something you can do to help them ac- 
cess the help you can provide? 

—If those who might benefit from your services can’t or won’t be 
able to access them, who can? 

—What concerns do you think those who can access your services 
have about those services? 

5. Identify your ‘‘target market.’ After thinking carefully about the 
issues above, you need to make some difficult choices. You need to 
choose a specific group with both a need and an ability to access 
your solution. The client or sponsor of the research obviously needs 
some resources as well as the right issue or problem. Sometimes 
your target will be someone who has less of a need but more of an 
ability or willingness to access a possible solution. This group is a 
“primary” market, and the one you should target first. Any group 
without both the need and ability to do something about it will not 
be immediately responsive to your marketing efforts. These groups 
are your secondary markets. They should be identified but receive 
only secondary attention until you’ve been able to apply your serv- 
ices successfully on your primary market group. 

. Get to know your target market. You need to identify the sources 
of influence your target market relies upon. Basically you need the 
answer to the question of who and what does this group rely upon 
for information on this particular topic. 

. What opportunities do you have to make yourself visible to the 
target market? The most frequent answers to this are such things 
as: 
~~-Speaking Opportunities (to local public organizations or profes- 

sional societies, as well as at national conventions other than 
APA) 

—Article Opportunities (not only to journals, but the monthly 
bulletins or magazines of the various organizations and societies 
your target market is most influenced by) 

—Press Releases (next time your research is published in JAP, how 
about going through the steps above and writing a three 
paragraph statement of precisely why and how what you’ve done 
should be of interest to your target market?) 

—Commentaries (to the local newspapers or monthly bulletins or 
magazines) 

—‘‘Networking’’ (almost anywhere you go, but for marketing pur- 
poses you’ll want to confine your comments to how what you’re 
doing solves problems) 

—Active seeking of referrals (the most frequent source of clients 
for most full-time consultants are referrals, and these most often 
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come from those who have been satisfied clients in the past) 

8. Examine the competition. What are the answers your competition 
has for the target market? Pick up all the literature that you can to 
see what your competition emphasizes and what they do not. Read 
the articles in the magazines and bulletins of interest to your target 
market, but also pay attention to the advertisements and public 
statements of your competition. Think of ‘‘competition’’ as 
something that inhibits someone from accessing your solution. In 
this broadest sense, is the competition to do nothing? That is, is our 
approach less attractive than the alternative of just waiting for 
something else to happen? Given the risk of trying something new 
while being tempted by those with simpler and apparently safer 
“‘solutions”’ is usually more than the person with the problem can 
resist. 


9. What are your most powerful arguments against the competition? 
Here you will want to speak to the benefits of your services, 
selected from the various features that it has for solving the prob- 
lems at hand. 


Of all the steps above probably the most important are steps #2 and #3. 
These are where you begin to narrow your efforts to those which will be 
most productive for you in finding someone able and willing to sponsor 


the kind of research that you are interested in, and which will benefit 
them the most. 


Conclusion 


Certainly identifying clients is critical for those of us whose livelihood 
depends on delivering services. The collective marketing efforts of 
psychologists could extend our reach beyond the Exxons, AT&Ts and 
GMs of the world and into more middle and even small-sized companies. 
Aside from a few ambitious academics, I/O psychologists haven’t had 
much involvement with small or medium-sized organizations (see TIP, 
November 1985), despite high potential and economic impact on their 
operation. Most owners or executives of small and medium-sized com- 
panies don’t know we exist, and those who do don’t understand how our 
approach differs from that of dozens of other professionals anxious to 
serve them. We know how our approach differs, and can easily make 
statements about it. All of the above points lead to the same conclusion. 
I/O psychologists and the advance of the profession itself are suffering 
from a lack of adequate marketing efforts. 

Clients with situations that match important research criteria don’t 
just appear. They need to be identified and then nurtured. They need to 
recognize expertise and trust in an approach. That is not an easy task, 
but is one that a marketing orientation can help us with. The inabilities 
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we have in helping people solve business problems is our problem, not 
theirs. We have failed to make what we do relevant, failed to show how 
what we have to offer can be an answer to a problem that the client has. 

There are very few ‘‘clients’’ out there who can ‘‘use’’ what we want to 
give them. There are, however, nearly unlimited clients with specific 
problems that, if we really listened, we might be able to respond to in a 
way that would make the client see the benefit in our approach. Clients 
have problems and needs, not a desire to do ‘‘research.’’? We could in- 
crease our impact on organizations of all sizes by promoting our exper- 
tise through focusing on their needs, not our own problems or interests. 
In the process we’ll be able to do all the research we need. A long-term, 
strategic marketing orientation is the set of keys we need to gain access to 
the right kinds of research problems. All we need to do is focus more on 
what the possible business benefits of the research or the solution, and 
less on the technical features of the approach. We need to help the right 
clients find us. - 
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Industrial relations 


A special issue of the Journal of Occupational Psychology, guest edited by John Kelly {London School of 
Economics and Political Science) and Jean Hartley (Birkbeck College, University of London) and 
available as Part 3 (September 1986). 


Contents 
Editors’ introduction: Psychology and industrial relations: From conflict to co-operation? 


The Ansells Brewery dispute: A social-cognitive approach to the study of strikes. David Waddington 
(Faculty of Communication Studies, Sheffield City Polytechnic) : 

Voluntary union membership of women and men: Differences in personal characteristics, perceptions 
and attitudes. Robert Snyder (Northern Kentucky University), Kathleen S. Verderber (Northern 
Kentucky University) & James H. Morris (US Naval Postgraduate School) 

Public opinion, trades unions and industrial relations. Martin Roiser & Tim Little (Ealing College of 
Higher Education, London) ir 

Psychology and trade unions: Joining, participating and quitting. Bert Klandermans (Free University 
of Amsterdam) 

The multidimensionality of union participation. Steve McShane (Simon Fraser University, Canada) 

Arbitrating and mediating: Third partics in industrial disputes. Janette Webb (University of 
Edinburgh, Department of Business Studies) 

Union growth and decline: The impact of employer and union tactics. John Lawler (University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign) 


Special price for the single special issue for a limited period (until June 1987 only) £6.95 (US$11.95) 


The Journal of Occupational Psychology, an international journal of industrial and organizational 
psychology, edited by David Guest (London School of Economics and Political Science) is published 
four times a year. 


Orders and subscriptions to: 
The British Psychological Society 
The Distribution Centre, Blackhorse Road, Letchworth, Herts SG6 1HN, UK 
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Practice Documents Approved 


Bill Howell 
Rice University 


Hannah Hirsh 
Baruch College 


At the February meeting of the APA Council of Representatives, two 
important documents were approved: A new model licensure bill, and a 
revision of the Standards (now called Guidelines) for provision of 
psychological services. Since both have important implications for those 
of us who practice I/O psychology, or train students for practice, it is 
crucial that we all understand the key provisions of these documents 
from the I/O perspective. In the case of the model bill, it is also critical 
that we push for adoption of this model in each of our state legislatures, 
and most particularly, that we make sure the key provisions don’t get 
dropped or altered in the process. This could easily happen if we are not 
vigilant. It would be unfortunate for all of us if we wound up losing our 
war of independence in the statehouses after all the hard-fought battles 
we have just won at the national level. 


Background 


First, a bit of history on both documents. As you know, SIOP has long 
been on record opposing enforced accreditation of I/O programs, en- 
forced practice rules (apart from ethical standards), and enforced licen- 
sure for those whose practice does not include health-care-provider 
(HCP) activities. Despite our objections, however, documents specifying 
both generic Standards (1977) and specialty Guidelines (1981) for 
delivery of psychological services became part of APA policy. In the case 
of the I/O Specialty Guidelines, SIOP was put in the awkward position 
of having to write the document but vote against its adoption in order to 
be consistent with its objection to enforced control. 

Things were not going well for us on the licensure or program ac- 
creditation fronts either. States were {and still are) revising their licensing 
laws in ways designed to require every practicing psychologist to be 
licensed, or in some instances, to prevent anyone other than HCP’s from 
being licensed. In either case the requirements for licensure were being 
written increasingly along the lines of the HCP model. More and more 
I/O psychologists were discovering that they were technically practicing 
in violation of the law. And a move was initiated by the HCP interests in 
APA to tie eligibility for licensure to graduation from an accredited doc- 
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toral program in psychology. This would have forced the I/O specialty to 
get into the accreditation business in order to protect the right of the 50 
or so percent of its constituency who want to be licensed to do so. 

In response to these disturbing events, SIOP has been waging an inten- 
sive campaign at both the state and national levels to arrest the growth of 
the many-headed HCP control monster. Our representatives to Council 
have fought each new intrusion as it has appeared, but the HCP interests 
have usually prevailed by virtue of their overwhelming numbers. We 
were, however, able to get representation on several key APA Boards 
and Committees where much of the actual policy that governs control of 
the profession is drafted (notably, the Committee on Professional Prac- 
tice, Committee on Professional Standards, Board of Professional Af- 
fairs and a special Board of Directors Task Force on the Future of Pro- 
fessional Psychology). SIOP has also adopted a Position Statement on 
State Licensure which is being actively promoted in the states through 
our State Affairs Committee. 

The upshot of all this has been some tangible gains in our never-ending 
struggle to retain control over our own affairs. The two new documents 
illustrate these gains: the practice document, because it shifts the em- 
phasis in specifying what is proper from prescription to aspiration (as 
signified by the title change from Standards to Guidelines), it reduces the 
health-care flavor of these generic aspirations, and it may well portend 
the demise of the Specialty Standards; the model licensure bill, because it 
provides a framework within which non-health-care practitioners can 
function comfortably as psychologists without violating state law, pro- 
vided the states don’t alter the key provisions that afford us relief. Let’s 
take a look now at what the key provisions are. 


Model Act for State Licensure 


A review of the existing state laws together with several surveys of the 
SIOP membership reveal five main areas of difficulty for the I/O practi- 
tioner. 


1. The inclusiveness problem. SIOP’s position is that licensure is for 
protection of the naive consumer, primarily in the health-care do- 
main. Thus, practitioners who do not endanger the public (through 
teaching, research, most I/O activities, etc.) should not have to be 
licensed. In most states today they do, if they want to call 
themselves psychologists (and in some cases, even if they use some 
other label). 

2. The categorical exclusion problem. SIOP’s position is that an I/O 
practitioner should not be prevented from sitting for licensure by 
mere virtue of specialty. This is currently the case in Michigan, and 
would be universally true if licensure were tied to program ac- 
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creditation: I/O and all other specialties that neither have nor want 
accreditation would be excluded. 

3. The HCP dominance problem. SIOP favors a generic law (rather 
than specialty licensure), and this is the purported intent of most 
(but not all) existing statutes. In actuality, however, most have been 
written exclusively according to the training and practice models of 
the HCP. Supervised experience requirements, practice provisions, 
and even the language are usually inconsistent with any other kind 
of specialty. 

4. The substantial equivalency problem. Existing laws tend to be ex- 
tremely narrow in their definition of what constitutes doctoral 
training in psychology, often relying heavily on course, program, 
and degree /abels. SIOP’s position is that proper training in I/O 
psychology can be found in contexts other than the traditional 
psychology department (e.g., business schools) and following a 
variety of pedagogical schemes. Laws should not categorically ex- 
clude the products of such programs. 

5. The interstate practice problem. Many I/O practitioners are 
obliged by virtue of their employment situation to practice in more 
than one state. SIOP’s position is that such individuals should not 
have to hold licenses in those states where their practice is tem- 
porary or very limited. Most existing laws provide very few out-of- 
state practice days, and in a growing number (e.g., Texas), the pro- 
vision has been eliminated entirely. 


The new model law deals in one way or another with each of these 
problems—not always as directly or forcefully as we might have liked, 
but well enough to relieve the main sources of difficulty. In the opinion 
of those of us who were most directly involved in the negotiations, the 
result is extremely favorable to SIOP’s position. But until the model 
becomes law in all 51 jurisdictions, and unless it remains intact in each 
case, I/O practitioners will never see any benefit from this landmark 
document. 

Here are the specific provisions that provide the relief ; the points that 
must be preserved if the potential is to become the reality. 


1. The inclusiveness problem is dealt with through exemptions. While 
the definition of what constitutes the practice of psychology in- 
cludes virtually all the functions I/O practitioners perform, the 
specified intent is to limit required licensure to those who “pose a 
risk of immediate harm to the public health or welfare.” Reference 
to the existence of exemptions should be given in the definition of 
practice, and the exemptions should specify “‘teaching, research, or 
service [which] does not involve the delivery or supervision of direct 
psychological services to individuals or groups... who are 
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themselves, rather than a third party, the intended beneficiaries of 
such services...’ If this provision is kept intact, those I/O 
psychologists who have no need to be licensed (and no desire to) 
can practice legally without a license. 

2. The categorical exclusion problem is handled several ways. First, by 
including in the definition of practice the things I/O people do, we 
are not categorically eliminated. Second, by providing an alter- 
native to accreditation in the qualifications for licensure, we are not 
excluded for lack of this unwanted credential. The qualifications 
provision specifies that ‘‘in areas where no accreditation exists, [the 
applicant] shall have completed a doctoral program in psychology 
that meets recognized acceptable professional standards as deter- 
mined by the board”’ [i.e. State Licensing Board]. It would be very 
easy for those writing a state law to leave out this critical clause, 
and there will be strong HCP pressure to do so. It must not be 
allowed to happen. 

3. The HCP dominance problem is dealt with throughout the bill in 
wording and tone that remains generic. In particular, the 
troublesome two-year supervised experience provision instructs the 
state board to ‘“‘make the requirement appropriate for the intended 
area of practice” rather than simply an HCP model. 

4. The substantial equivalency problem is handled by the same word- 
ing quoted in #2 above. In effect, the board must decide what con- 
stitutes appropriate doctoral training in specialties where there is no 
accreditation. Recognition is also given to the fact that appropriate 
programs may be ‘‘housed”’ in a variety of organizational units. 

5. The interstate practice problem is dealt with by an explicit provision 
that allows up to 60 working days per year in another jurisdiction. 


Your State Affairs Committee is going to be working throughout the 
country to get this model adopted and to ensure that its key provisions 
are not eroded. The American Association of State Psychology Boards 
(AASPB) was intimately involved in its creation, which should help. 
However, most states have a very influential radical element within its 
HCP constituency which will push hard to overthrow everything we have 
worked to achieve. The State Affairs Committee is but a small force; 
you, the membership, need to get involved as well if you want to prevent 
disaster in your own backyard. 

Guidelines for Providers of Psychological Services. The new 
Guidelines for Providers of Psychological Services have, as noted above, 
superceded the 1977 Standards for Providers of Psychological Services as 
official APA Policy. Key changes which affect I/O Psychologists are 
listed below. 
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1. The title, preamble, introduction and structure of the document 


have all been changed to reflect its aspirational nature, and to make 
it more truly ‘“‘general.’’ The original Standards were highly 
prescriptive in nature and held up unreasonable standards of prac- 
tice as ‘‘minimally acceptable levels of quality.’’ Each Standard 
was followed by an Interpretation, usually based on a health care 
delivery model, which explained how the Standard was to be im- 
plemented. The new Guidelines make explicit mention of the docu- 
ment’s aspirational nature. Furthermore, each Guideline is fol- 
lowed by an “Illustrative Statement” which provides examples 
rather than interpretations. In many cases, crucial modifiers such 
as ‘‘in health care settings,” ‘‘depending upon the nature and scope 
of practice,” and ‘‘where appropriate and feasible” have been add- 
ed to Guidelines or Illustrative Statements, in recognition of the 
fact that they are not uniformly applicable to all settings and situa- 
tions. The Guidelines also now directly note that psychologists who 
do not work in psychologist-run settings may operate under dif- 
ferent constraints than those who do. These changes allow I/O 
psychologists to use their own good judgment in applying the 
Guidelines to their professional practice. 


. The 1977 Standards put M.A. level psychologists in a subservient 


role, requiring close supervision by a Ph.D. level psychologist, who 
was also assigned responsibility and accountability for all work 
done by the non-doctoral practitioner. The new Guidelines require 
that ‘‘persons providing psychological services have education, 
training, and experience that are appropriate to the functions they 
perform.’’ They eliminate from the body of the document many 
noisome specifications regarding supervision of M.A. 
psychologists, stating instead that the degree of supervision and 
evaluation by a Ph.D. should be determined in relation to the 
nature of the tasks being performed. 


. The 1977 Standards was more liberal than the current Guidelines in 


terms of its definition of acceptable training of a Professional 
Psychologist. The language now contained, however, is very similar 
to that of the model State Licensure Act (see above). 


. The old Standards heavily emphasized paperwork and documenta- 


tion. In some cases this was related to appropriate health care prac- 
tice; in others, it seemed designed as a substitute for good manage- 
ment practices. The new Guidelines acknowledge that alternatives 
to written protocols exist and may in some cases be acceptable or 
even preferable. 


. The old Standards contained a rather narrow definition of what 


constituted acceptable continuing education. The new Guidelines 
have a broader and more inclusive list. 
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APA members should be receiving copies of the new Guidelines. We 
encourage you to read them. Í 

The SIOP Professional Affairs Committee is now gearing up for 
meetings with APA that could lead to the elimination of the 7/0 Special- 
ty Guidelines, which we view as mostly unnecessary. We hope to inform 
SIOP members of the outcome in the next issue of TIP. 


APA’s Centennial: Plans for Celebration 


Lynn R. Offerman 
George Washington University 


APA will be celebrating the 100th anniversary of its founding in 1992, 
and plans are already underway. An eight-member task force has been 
appointed to spearhead centennial plans and activities consisting of: 
Kenneth B. Clark, Laurel Furumoto, Ernest Hilgard, John A. Pop- 
plestone, Mark Rosenweig, Stanley Schneider, Virginia Staudt Sexton, 
and Max Siegel. The Task Force held its first meeting in November, 
1986, and drafted a number of preliminary ideas and activities. Some of 
these activities will be year-long, while many others are planned to occur 
during the 1992 convention in Washington, D.C. Division 14 has been 
asked to participate in this process by making suggestions for other ideas 
and/or lending support to some of the ideas already under consideration. 
The ideas raised by the APA Task Force for our comment include: 


1. Letter from the President of the U.S.; perhaps attendance at special 
convention session by Vice-President 
2. Letter from Mayor of Washington, D.C., or attendance at special 
session. 
3. Birthday party—Dinner for convention attendees; black-tie VIP gala 
4. Multi-media production, for use at convention and then for rental as 
a teaching device (slides/video/sound—History of American 
psychology and APA) 
. Strike a Centennial medal—in different metals 
. Design special Centennial logo 
. Design a special commemorative convention program book 
- Develop a slogan or motto—perhaps have a member contest 
- Make the Centennial the major theme of the 1992 convention 
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10. Each Journal should have centennial articles—perhaps consider a 
special Centennial masthead for the 1992 year 

11. Special Issues—AP and Monitor 

12. Reception for dignitaries, perhaps at the White House 

13. Media coverage—during the entire year, but also during the conven- 
tion in 1992 (morning news programs, Donahue, etc.). APA Public 
Information Committee and Division on Media Psychology would 
be heavily involved. 

14. Special Division-sponsored sessions at the convention on Centennial 
topics—-perhaps special symposia which could become a publication 

15. For the 1992 convention, suggest that APA invited lecturers be asked 
to focus on the Centennial 

16. Recognize eminent individuals—past presidents, noted laureates, 
prior gold medal/award winners—for their contributions in some 
sort of ceremony honoring them 

17. Have several dinner/dances simultaneously during convention 
(somewhat like the simultaneous Inaugural Balls) 

18. Outdoor festivities—picnic on the Mall or at a park, tents, perhaps 
fireworks 

19. Arrange for special exhibits during convention—perhaps a part of 
the Traveling Psychology Exhibition, exhibits at museums and/or 
galleries. Also ask convention exhibitors to focus on Centennial 

20. Design and sell commemorative items (mugs, T-shirts, paperweights, 
etc.) 

21. Seek particular involvement of minorities and women through 
BEMA and CWP 

22. Involve psychologists working in government—contributions of 
psychology and psychologists 

23. Sponsor a fund-raising event during convention 

24. Have a special Centennial poster (same design as convention pro- 
gram cover?) 

25. Encourage Journal editorial boards to select a few “landmark”? ar- 
ticles from their archives and do a special Centennial section or edi- 
tion 

26. Encourage the writing of histories of Psychology Departments, 
COGDOP, State and Regional Associations 


Three other projects are currently under way. The first project is for 
the development of a Traveling Psychology Exhibition which would 
travel to various science museums around the U.S. and Canada. Funded 
by the Sloan Foundation and NSF, the exhibition will be designed to 
show what psychology is and what psychologists do in as interactive a 
format as possible. Current plans are to have the exhibition ready for a 
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1989 opening in the Ontario Science Center in Toronto. A second ongo- 
ing project is the Oral Histories Project. The plan is to identify and inter- 
view past APA Presidents and Executive Officers, and to have these in- 
terviews available on audiotape. The third project is for psychologists to 
push for the issuance of a Commemorative Postage Stamp honoring the 
centennial. The Task Force is considering suggesting a William James 
stamp or a combined portrait of James and G. Stanley Hall. The Task 
Force will be considering these possibilities at their mid-March 1987 
meeting, and will keep us informed about the process involved in gaining 
approval. The purpose of all of these activities is both to give recognition 
to what psychology and psychologists have accomplished in the last 100 
years, and to make the general public aware of these contributions. 

Division 14 has the opportunity to use the occasion of the centennial to 
highlight the contributions of Industrial and Organizational Psychology 
in particular. The External Affairs Committee will be coordinating our 
division’s response to this request for input on the suggestions listed 
above, and we would like input from you. Despite the fact that the 
centennial is five years away, the Task Force is requesting that sugges- 
tions be made in time for their meeting at the next APA. Therefore, your 
comments should be received by us by August 1, 1987. Send your sugges- 
tions and comments to: Lyan Offerman, Chair, APA Liaison Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Psychology, George Washington University, 2125 
G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Pre-employment Questions About 
“Illegal Substances” Held to Violate the 
Fifth Amendment Protection Against 
Self-Incrimination: ‘Honesty Testing” on Notice? 
James C. Sharf, PhD’ 


A recent Wall Street Journal article? described the 30% annual growth 
of an industry dominated by three testing companies that sold 2.5 million 
pencil and paper “‘honesty tests” to corporate America last year. Several 
Society members were quoted in the article including one who having 
asked the rhetorical ‘‘Who in their right mind would admit to stealing?’ 
answered his own question ‘‘The answer is: lots of people.” 

The WSJ noted that compared to polygraph testing, ‘Honesty tests 
have attracted little attention from civil libertarians, perhaps because a 
test booklet is less intimidating than an electronic box with sensors and 
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wires . . . a written honesty test can seem like just more red tape in the 
job-application process.” But more than candor and criterion-related 
validity is at issue here as the most basic question about Constitutional 
protection against self-incrimination is brought under the bright light of 
public scrutiny generated by the controversy surrounding compulsory 
drug testing.’ 

Any single federal District Court decision is an unreliable source for 
extrapolating to broader legal precedents. Notwithstanding, it may be 
possible to glean what promises to be an issue of interest to Society 
members in a successful union challenge to mandatory drug testing for 
certain positions by the U.S. Customs Service’. In that case which at- 
tracted nationwide attention, a District Court in Louisiana read the 
Fourth Amendment right of privacy to include the right to refuse to sub- 
mit to compulsory urine testing holding that ‘‘It is unconstitutional for 
the government to condition public employment on ‘consent’ to an 
unreasonable search.” But even more to the issue of consequence for 
Society members was the court’s holding that: 


““Customs workers are required to fill out a pre-test form stating which medica- 
tions were taken within the last thirty days and any circumstances where the sub- 
ject may have been in contact with illegal substances in the last thirty days. This 
constitutes involuntary self-incrimination, which is forbidden under the Fifth 


Amendment to the United States Constitution (emphasis added).”’ 


While the questions singled out in the Customs Service case dealt 
specifically with ‘‘illegal substances,” the tension still remains between 
the extent to which objective, pre-employment questions can probe per- 
sonal habits and even personal attitudes about illegal activities without 
violating the Fifth Amendment’s prohibition against self-incrimination. 
The likely developments* will be an interesting chapter of employment 
testing to follow with immediate ramifications for the “honesty testing” 
industry and likely implications for other self-report classes of informa- 
tion about habits and attitudes gathered in the employment decision 
making process. Stay tuned! 


'The opinions expressed are those of the author and not necessarily official policy 
statements. 

"Bean, E. (1987). More firms use ‘attitude tests’ to keep thieves off the payroll. “The 
Wall Street Journal,” February 27, B1. 

‘Curran, W. (1987) Medical intelligence law-medicine notes: Compulsory drug testing, 
the legal barriers. “New England Journal of Medicine,’’ 316(6), 318-321. 

‘National Treasury Employees Union v. Von Raab, 649 F.Supp 380 (E.D.La 1986). 

*Field, A. (1987). ‘Big brother inc.’ may be closer than you thought. Business Week, 
February 9, 84-86. 
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Jack J. Phillips 
RECRUITING, TRAINING, 
AND RETAINING 

NEW EMPLOYEES 
Managing the Transition from 
College to Work 


Jack J. Phillips shows how to design, 
implement, and monitor successful re- 
cruitment and entry-level programs and 
policies that will bring new college 
graduates into an organization as 
smoothly as possible—and keep them 
there. He offers practical advice on 
how to handle all phases of this transi- 
tion process— including how to imple- 
ment a successful recruiting program, 
select graduates well suited to the orga- 
nization, and create an effective orien- 
tation program. May 1987, $27.95 


Patrick J. Below, George L. 
Morrisey, Betty L. Acomb 

THE EXECUTIVE GUIDE 
TO STRATEGIC PLANNING 


This book provides clear, step-by- 
step guidelines to lead CEOs and other 
executives through every stage of the 
strategic planning process without get- 
ting bogged down in complex concepts 
and technical details. It covers key 
steps that are often neglected in other 
planning books: organizing a planning 
team, setting a realistic timetable for 
the planning process, preparing an 
executive summary, and more. 

February 1987, $18.95 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers 


Robert O. Brinkerhoff 
ACHIEVING RESULTS 
FROM TRAINING 

How to Evaluate Human 
Resource Development to 
Strengthen Programs and 
Increase Impact 


‘This new book presents a compre- 
hensive, practical model for designing 
and conducting evaluations of a broad 
range of human resource development 
(HRD) programs. Robert O. Brinker. 
hoff shows how the data obtained from 
this evaluation model can help prac- 
titioners improve current HRD pro- 
grams as well as demonstrate their 
impact, payoff, and value to the organi- 
zation. May 1987, $23.95 (tentative) 


Elizabeth B. Yost, 

M. Anne Corbishley 
CAREER COUNSELING 
A Psychological Approach 


This new book offers a practical, | 
step-by-step guide to effective career 
counseling and shows practitioners 
how to overcome the psychological i 
problems—such as unrealistic self- 
assessment—that clients often face | 
when they are deciding on careers of 
searching for jobs. The authors show. 
how to handle all phases of the career. 
counseling program—from the initial | 
assessment and goalsetting to the final. 
teaching of job-search skills. : 

May 1987, $22.95 


Kenwyn K. Smith, 

David N. Berg 
PARADOXES OF 
GROUP LIFE 
Understanding Conflict, 
Paralysis, and Movement in 
Group Dynamics 


In this new book, Kenwyn K. Smith 
and David N. Berg provide a new ap- 
proach to understanding groups and 
overcoming the problems that often 
paralyze group members, the group as 
a whole, and relations among groups. 
Drawing on traditions of individual, 
group, and family therapy—as well as 
on research and theory on groups— 
they go beyond current literature on 
groups to reveal the paradoxes inherent 
in group life, examine the opposing 
forces that naturally coexist within 
groups, suggest strategies for resolv- 
ing conflicts that often paralyze group 
action, and more. April 1987, $25.95 


lan I. Mitroff 

BUSINESS NOT AS USUAL 
Rethinking Our Individual, 
Corporate, and 

Industrial Strategies for 
Global Competition 


In his new book, Ian I. Mitroff offers 
specific strategies for finding creative 
solutions to the problems posed by 
global competition. He suggests new 
organizational forms and methods for 
competing effectively in the world 
economy and explores the cultural 
values that can either help or hinder 


Y JOSSEY-BASS PUBLISHERS 


America’s progress into the twenty- 


first century. 

“Business Not as Usual is a pithy, 
powerful argument about why we have 
to mend our ways if we are going to 
stay on top’’—Robert Reich, Harvard 
University. April 1987, $19.95 


Manuel London, 

Edward M. Mone 

CAREER MANAGEMENT 
AND SURVIVAL 

IN THE WORKPLACE - 
Helping Employees Make 
Tough Career Decisions, 
Stay Motivated, and 

Reduce Career Stress 


This new book shows human re- 
source professionals how to help em- 
ployees face and make tough career 
decisions throughout their entire ca- 
reers. The authors show how changes 
in the workplace—such as reductions 
in the work force and declining oppor- 
tunities for advancement—leave em- 
ployees feeling unmotivated, insecure, 
and uncertain about their jobs. They 
then offer practical advice on how to 
create programs and policies that will 
increase employees’ motivation, com- 
mitment to the organization, satis- 
faction with their careers, and ability to 
handle the stress caused by career 
decisions. May 1987, $23.95 


Order from address below or telephone (415) 433-1767 


: | 433 California Street ¢ San Francisco 94104 
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Activities of the Test User 
Qualifications Working Group (TUQWo0G) 


The Test User Qualifications Working Group of the Joint Committee 
on Testing Practices held a meeting in Washington, D.C., on October 20 
and 21, 1986. TUQW0oG is made up of the following persons: Lor- 
raine D. Eyde, Chair; Valeria Ford; Edmund W. Gordon; Kevin L. 
Moreland; Robert B. Most; and Gary J. Robertson. The TUQWoG was 
formed under the auspices of the American Psychological Association 
(APA), National Council on Measurement in Education (NCME), and 
American Educational Research Association (AERA), and includes 
members of those organizations as well as representatives of test 
publishers. Present at this meeting were members of APA and NCME; 
and representatives of the American Occupational Therapy Association; 
American Association for Counseling and Development (Association for 
Measurement and Evaluation for Counseling and Development); 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association; and the Council for 
Exceptional Children (Council for Educational Diagnostic Services). 
Nineteen specialists in various testing areas attended, covering objective 
and projective personality assessment, interest measurement, tests of 
separate abilities, educational achievement, neuropsychology, individual 
and group intelligence testing, developmental testing, and testing the 
handicapped. 

The assessment experts had the opportunity to review critical incidents 
of test misuse provided by 62 experts in testing. They then rated the 
qualifications necessary to use 69 frequently used or unusual tests. The 
rater panel was rating the necessary qualifications of test users to aid the 
joint effort of APA, AERA, NCME, and test publishers to develop a 
data-based model test user qualification system. Three trial applications 
of data collected at the October meeting will be made by individual test 
publishers. These trial applications will be field tested by test publishers 
using samples of persons who wish to buy tests. The data also have im- 
plications for training in all professions that use tests. A technical 
manual describing these data will be published for use by testing profes- 
sionals and test publishers. 

A symposium on the results was presented at the National Council on 
Measurement in Education convention in Washington, D.C., on April 
23, 1987. This symposium dealt with the educational implications of the 
data collected from the rating panel. Another symposium may be held at 
the August meeting of the APA in New York. 
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Further background on the project is provided in an Issues in Scientific 
Psychology report, which may be obtained through APA’s Office of 
Scientific Affairs. Address communications to Dr. Lorraine Eyde, 2400 
S. Arlington Ridge Road, Arlington, VA 22202. 


Undergraduate Programs in I/O Psychology: 
A Response to Peters 


Ronald G. Downey, Patrick A. Knight, and Frank E. Saal 
Kansas State University 


Peters (1985) reported in TIP on a survey about undergraduate pro- 
grams in I/O psychology. The purpose of this article is to respond to the 
issues he raised, the concerns he voiced, and the conclusions he reached 
in his article. Kansas State University has had an undergraduate I/O pro- 
gram for ten years. Two of the other programs cited in the Peters’ article 
were initiated by former Kansas State University students. We at Kansas 
State University, therefore, have something of a vested interest in these 
issues, concerns, and conclusions. 

Peters drew three major conclusions from the results of his survey: 
(1) “few colleges and universities offer undergraduate I/O specialties’; 
(2) “‘there is not a vast fund of experience to rely on associated with 
undergraduate I/O programs’’; and (3) ‘‘with few exceptions, the iden- 
tified undergraduate programs were joint programs with business 
schools.” He further recommended that efforts to administer such pro- 
grams be made with an eye towards evaluation of the programs’ goals. 
We shail discuss these points, and their associated arguments. We shall 
also briefly describe the program here at KSU, and some of our efforts to 
evaluate its outcomes. 

Peters suggested that ‘‘there may be few undergraduate programs in 
I/O because there should be few.’’ He supported this view by noting that 
over half of all psychology majors go on to graduate school (Glickman, 
1985), and that our specialty therefore requires graduate training. He 
may be citing history, but his conclusion is debatable. 

There can be little argument that, historically, undergraduate 
psychology programs have viewed their educational mission as one of 
preparing students for further study at the graduate level. Students who 
were uninterested, unable, or unqualified to attend graduate school often 
found themselves in the position of seeking a job with a BA/BS degree, 
competing with other liberal arts students or graduates of specialized 
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degree programs (e.g., business). For many of these students, their 
psychological interests and skills were of little or no help in obtaining a 
position; and more often than not, their interests and skills in psychology 
were not directly used in their jobs. Typically, psychology has not as- 
sumed responsibility for these students not ‘‘making it.” Perhaps it is 
time, however, for us to shoulder some of the responsibility. 

There are rarely any attempts made to screen students at the under- 
graduate level in terms of their potential for graduate work, even in the 
face of overwhelming evidence that many are not (and will not be) 
capable of graduate work. Further, we are selling ourselves short when 
we assume that psychology’s knowledge base and orientation are not 
suitable for preparing students for positions other than those traditional- 
ly filled by master’s and doctoral level people. 

Peters discovered that undergraduate programs in I/O psychology are 
new and somewhat rare. This is no reason to assume, however, that these 
programs may not be needed. Peters’ recommendation that we conduct 
needs assessments for students graduating from I/O undergraduate pro- 
grams sounds sensible. It may, however, be a potentially narrow and 
short-sighted view, since it is based on an assumption that we are prepar- 
ing students to perform certain well defined and rigidly prescribed jobs. 
We believe that students’ best interests are better served by preparing 
them for a wider range of jobs that can benefit both from the perspec- 
tives and methods of I/O psychology and from the general liberal arts 
approach. There is a need in our society for undergraduate liberal arts 
students, with their broad educational background, who are prepared to 
assume a broad class of job responsibilities. We think that I/O 
psychology can and should assume the responsibility for developing pro- 
grams to contribute to this task. 

While we would be the first to agree that there is only a limited body of 
knowledge about undergraduate I/O programs, this, in and of itself, is 
not a sufficient reason for not starting a program. A knowledge base for 
undergraduate programs will only be developed as programs are started, 
completed and evaluated.: Someone must be the first to try. 

Peters’ last conclusion was that the identified undergraduate programs 
were, with a few exceptions, joint programs with business schools. A 
review of the institutions that reported on undergraduate program sug- 
gests that most may have only a limited number of I/O psychologists 
(usually one) on their faculty. Therefore, the joint nature of their pro- 
grams may be due to limited departmental resources (faculty to teach 
needed courses), rather than a firm belief in the value of such hybrid pro- 
grams. With a sufficient number of faculty, such as is the case here at 
Kansas State University, the decision to institute such a joint program 
can be more philosophical and less pragmatic. 
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At Kansas State University we have developed in addition to our 
graduate programs in I/O, an undergraduate option in I/O psychology. 
This option includes five major requirements: 


1. All the requirements for the BA/BS in psychology; 

2. Supplemental courses in psychology, such as psychological testing 
and industrial / organizational psychology; 

3. Other supplemental courses in fields such as business and computer 
science; 

4. A year-long lab in industrial/ organizational psychology; and 

5. An internship of at least 3 months duration in a human resource 
management office. 


The laboratory and the internship are the two linch pins of the program. 
Normally the laboratory is taken during the junior or senior year, and 
the internship during the following summer (sometimes following 
graduation). 

The industrial / organizational laboratory is, we think, a rather unique 
course. In addition to working on structured exercises, students in the 
class contract with individuals in a local company, business, or agency to 
work on a personnel problem the organization has identified. Although 
the specific applied problem the class works on is limited in scope (e.g., 
develop job descriptions for a class of positions), students are required to 
perform a full range of personnel functions over the one-year period. 
These include activities pertaining to job analysis, job descriptions, ap- 
plication blanks, interviewing, selection tests, training, performance ap- 
praisal, and compensation. As a group, students are required to develop 
materials for the specific organization /issue they are studying; they write 
a “‘manager’s report’’ to the participating organization on an individual 
basis. 

The second key element is the internship. To complete the I/O option, 
students are required to serve an internship of at least three months dura- 
tion in a human resource management office. The majority of the 
students complete this requirement during the summer. Sites for these in- 
ternships have been varied and scattered throughout the state of Kansas 
and in the Kansas City metropolitan area. These sites represent both 
large and small, public and private organizations. Interns have been re- 
quired to perform a variety of functions including: conducting job 
analyses, writing job descriptions, interviewing, writing procedure 
manuals and employee handbooks, serving as statistical aides, etc. 
Typically, slightly fewer than 80% of the students in each year’s lab com- 
plete an internship. Of the remaining, 10% are not recommended for an 
internship, and 10% do not seek an internship (e.g., they immediately 
obtain a job upon graduation), 
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We recently completed a survey of the 43 students who completed the 
program during its first eight years of operation. Out of the 36 graduates 
who responded, 83.3% were in a ‘“‘professional’’ position (requiring a 
BA/BS) and 71.9% were in a human resource management position. The 
median salary (excluding part-time positions) was $23,000, ranging from 
$31,000 for a graduate of the first class to $17,000 for a recent graduate. 
Position titles included personnel director, personnel administrator, 
training specialist, seminar manager, personnel representative, inter- 
viewer, human resource technician, sales manager, merchandiser, per- 
sonnel assistant, graduate student, etc. Graduates of the program are 
employed throughout the continental U.S. These results suggest that 
positions exist for these graduates, and that they are capable of obtaining 
and succeeding in these positions. The informal comments from the 
responding graduates imply that the program at Kansas State University 
was a major factor in their accomplishments. Most also reported being 
satisfied with their positions. 

Contrary to the conclusions reached by Peters (1985), our experiences 
at Kansas State University suggest that there is a need for undergraduate 
programs in industrial/organizational psychology. Students are in- 
terested in the program and in the field, and find meaningful and gainful 
employment that is compatible with their interests. Perhaps it is time for 
us to shift our focus from an exclusively graduate orientation, and to 
develop and refine undergraduate approaches to education in I/O psy- 
chology. If the knowledge industrial/organizational psychology gen- 
erates is as valuable as most of us believe, it is time for us to give it away 
to all who might benefit from it. One way to do this is to educate and 
train undergraduate students who will work in the human resource 
management field using the concepts and methods we have and are 
developing. Of course, we explain to our undergraduate students that 
our option in I/O psychology will NOT prepare them to be professional 
psychologists, and that they cannot ethically or, depending on state law, 
legally use the title of psychologist. We have become convinced, 
however, that our undergraduate industrial/organizational option can 
play a useful role in students’ preparation for a wide range of job oppor- 
tunities and careers. 


REFERENCES 


Glickman, A. (March 29, 1985). The course offerings in I/O psychology. Paper presented 
at a Symposium on Industrial/Organization psychology at the undergraduate level, 
Southeastern Psychological Association, Atlanta, GA. 

Peters, L. H. (November, 1985). Undergraduate programs in I/O psychology: Survey 
results. The Industrial/Organizational Psychologist. 23, 37-39. 
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(iN PROFESSIONAL 


ap SERVICES 


Anacapa Sciences, Inc. has been providing 
Professional services in the behavioral sciences 
since 1969. Our staff of 35 offers expertise in 
the following areas: 


e System, job, and task analysis 

e Proficiency evaluation 

e Analysis of risks, errors, accidents 
e Personnel selection research 

e Organizational development 

* Training research and design 

e Development of decision models 

e Behavioral research and analysis 
e Human factors engineering 

e Ergonomics test and analysis 


We have now completed more than 300 projects 
in these areas for more than 100 companies 
and agencies., and would welcome the 
opportunity to be of further service. 


Fora description of staff qualifications and past 
projects, please contact Dr. Douglas H. Harris. 


ANACAPA SCIENCES, INC. 
901 Olive Street 
P. O. Drawer Q 
Santa Barbara, CA 93102-0519 
Telephone: 805-966-6157 
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Organizational Psychology in Australia 


W. S. Mueller 
Western Australia Institute of Technology 


The controlling body in the Australian Psychological Society (APS) is 
a Council consisting måinly of representatives of branches from all parts 
of Australia as well as one representative from each of its two Divisions, 
the Division of Scientific Affairs and the Division of Professional Af- 
fairs. The Board of Organizational Psychologists is one of several 
member Boards of the Division of Professional Affairs. Sections of the 
Board exist in most States. Current membership is about 240. 

Organizational psychology has a considerable amount to offer in the 
development of policies and decision-making about workplace issues in 
both public and private organizations. Unfortunately, it suffers from a 
very low profile in Australia. The numerous changes that are occurring 
in the workplace in the 80’s are being little influenced by people with an 
organizational psychology perspective. 

Consequently, the Organizational Psychology Board Committee has 
decided on visibility as its primary objective for the immediate future. 
This includes visibility at different levels: (a) among its own members, (b) 
among other professional groups with interests that overlap with ours, 
(c) among ‘clients’ within government and private organizations, (d) on 
committees of inquiry at State and National levels, and (e) among in- 
terested nonmembers. 

Our success will be measured not only by the amount of interest in our 
activities we generate among psychologists and non-psychologists alike, 
but ultimately by the amount of influence we have on various policy- 
making bodies. Our long-term goal is to go beyond visibility to consider 
ways of increasing our influence on decision-making and policy-making 
in the workplace (at local and national levels) on quality of working life 
issues. 


Workplace Issues in Australia 


In the last two or three years, a number of initiatives have been under- 
taken at both government and private industry level that are of interest to 
organizational psychologists. These initiatives have direct job market im- 
plications. Some of these are as follows: 


1. Multi-skilling. At the private industry level, the unions are softening 
their stance on multi-skilling since it is virtually the only way to gain 
wage increases under the existing Accord (a Federal Government 
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policy which restricts all wage rises to cost-of-living-index increases, 
unless work value cases can show an increase in the level or extent of 
skills required on the job). Within the public sector (at least in 
Western Australia), multi-skilling is seen as a way of assisting the 
decentralization of a strongly hierarchical organizational structure 
and to increase flexibility amongst personnel at the lower levels of 
departments. The process has just begun and is likely to take many 
years. Of course, a change in government could easily reverse the 
process. 


. Industrial democracy. There has been a resurgence of interest in the 


topic since the Federal Labor Government assumed power in 1983. 
One policy that is already in place (even if in name only in most in- 
stances) is a requirement for all federal government departments to 
adopt and implement measures to increase employee participation in 
various aspects of the department’s work. To encourage a similar in- 
itiative amongst State Government authorities, union organizations 
and private industry, the Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations has been sponsoring industrial democracy programmes and 
research. Although the industrial democracy movement was very 
strong in the early 1970s, lack of union input, among other factors, 
led to its demise. This time, the unions are playing a much more ac- 
tive, yet sobering role. The biggest problem with the initiatives at the 
moment is the inadequate numbers of personnel with the necessary 
skills (both in-house and among consultants). 


. New technology. One lesson learned from the industrial democracy 


initiatives of the 1970s is that employee participation is more effective 
if it is issue-based. In the 1980s, one of the most important items on 
the union agenda is new technology and it is being used in many 
organizations as the vehicle through which industrial democracy is be- 
ing attempted. Apart from that issue, it is becoming clear to everyone 
that the human resources planning aspect of new technology is being 
overlooked and the consequences are burdensome to say the least. I 
know that there are some organizations who cannot find staff for 
highly paid positions to handle the human aspects of the applications 
of new technology. 


. Occupational health and safety. This has been the top item on the 


agenda for some time. In the context of office automation, repetitive 
strain injury (RSI) has kept it firmly at the top of the agenda for 
white-collar unions. A number of commissions of enquiry have been 
set up to examine causes of the ‘disease’ and recommend preventative 
measures. Apart from physiological and ergonomic explanations, 
organizational factors have recently come to assume a considerable 
amount of importance. The RSI issue is a blessing in disguise, because 
one view is that more RSI symptoms are reported in organizations 
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following Taylorist types of work practice; since the worker’s com- 
pensation bill is mounting dramatically, particularly as the RSI issue 
is well publicized in Australia, the organizations concerned may have 
to adopt more flexible working arrangements. 

5. Unemployment. An enormous number of youth programs are in 
operation to deal with the unemployment problem. Youth programs 
in particular are high on the government agenda. Many government 
programs undergo formal evaluation procedures. There is conse- 
quently a heavy demand for personnel who can conduct politically 
sensitive evaluations, both in-house and from outside the organiza- 
tion. 


Employment Prospects 


The prospects in Australia for well-qualified, experienced organiza- 
tional psychologists seem to be quite promising at the moment. There isa 
strong demand for human resource personnel at all levels in industry 
and, increasingly, in the public service. Apart from the traditional de- 
mand for testing and selection skills, there is now a more urgent demand 
for people, skilled in industrial relations, job redesign, organization 
design and change, staff development, training at all levels, evaluation, 
and human resource planning as an integral part of corporate planning. 


A Consultant’s View of Being a Consultant 
Part I 


Dan S. Cohen 
GLENFED Financial Corporation 


How often do we think about being a consultant. After all, we’re cer- 
tain that we could open an office, charge at least $800 or more a day, and 
have clients calling us before the close of business on our first day of 
operation. Sounds naive, maybe but maybe not. In order to provide our 
Society with a better idea of how one becomes a consultant, what a con- 
sultant does, and how one prepares to become a consultant, the Profes- 
sional Affairs Committee* contacted several active consultants and 
asked them to tell their story. In this and several future issues of TIP we 
will share the consultants’ perceptions of being a consultant. 
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We wish to thank our consultants—Pete Bradshaw, Organization 
Consultants, Inc.; David D. Robinson, David D. Robinson Ph.D.; 
Michael R. Cooper, Strategic Management Associates, Hay Group, Inc.; 
and Daniel E. Lupton, Towers, Perrin, Foster and Crosby, Inc. 


*This project was initiated while Manny London chaired the Professional Affairs 
Committee. Special thanks to Tom Hilton for his assistance on this project. 


ORGANIZATION CONSULTANTS, INC. 
Private Firm I/O Consulting, Nationwide 
(Consulting Context) 


Author’s Name: Howard H. Bradshaw 
Age: 48 Firm: Organization Consultants, Inc. 
Job Title: President Years in Position 14 
Highest Degree: BA Year Granted: 1958 
Most course requirements met for doctorate. 
Field of Study: Experimental psychology both undergraduate and post 
graduate 


Career Description 


After twelve years working in large companies, I simply couldn’t find 
a position that encompassed both the content and context of what I 
wanted given my entrepreneural family background. As a result, I aban- 
doned caution (some said reason), visited a friendly banker, and set out 
to create one. That was fourteen years ago, and now I am running a suc- 
cessful consulting firm. 

My undergraduate years at Yale brought me into contact both with the 
subject matter of psychology and with a marvelous group of people in 
the field. Unlike some academic psychologists, the Yale psychology 
faculty did not deprecate business, and thought it an entirely appropriate 
venue for research and the useful application of psychological principles. 

At that time, though, I had a more traditional research career in mind 
and so went to Duke for most of the course work required for the doc- 
torate. Neither Yale nor Duke had an I/O program in the late 1950’s, 
and the academic high hurdles became progressively less appealing. In- 
creasingly, the attraction for me was to see how psychology could be 
made more useful in real organizations. 

A chance encounter with a senior executive of the Western Electric 
Company led to a job offer as a psychological research associate. I 
became a member of an intellectually exciting team of engineers and 
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psychologists formed to study the contribution, or otherwise, of produc: 
tion workers to missile system reliability. It was from men like Tom 
Bentson and Bill Dixon (of Hawthorne Studies fame) who ran the project 
that I learned much about practical I/O research and even more about 
the ways of business organizations. 

A promotion to New York Corporate headquarters as supervisor of 
personnel research took me to many of the company’s facilities around 
the country. Mostly I validated tests, guided some aspects of the project 
outlined above, taught some management programs and began to learn 
something more about leadership and power. Especially power. It was a 
position that required frequent high level contact and persuasion, often 
in union environments. 

Somehow, upper management decided that I might be suited for senior 
level, general management some day. So began five, fast track years of 
location transfers, eight or nine entirely different management positions, 
and a couple of promotions. I initially knew nothing whatever about 
most of these positions which included supervising a merchandise 
organization, an engineering liaison group, and a large (union) produc- 
tion function to name just three. There was, though, one tour of manag- 
ing a large plant personnel department for a while. Those Western Elec- 
tric years were an exciting, sometimes scary, and altogether invaluable 
apprenticeship. Because my background to that point had clearly not 
prepared me for either the technology or specific job skills involved, 
there was no alternative but to rely on whatever I had learned about 
group behavior, motivation, personality, and communication, for ex- 
amples. It was usually enough. 

Such extraordinarily rapid movement couldn’t continue; sooner or 
later fast movers usually come to rest for a while to let age catch up with 
position level or experience. Because I was the youngest person to hold a 
second level post up to that time, there was considerable likelihood of 
spending some years in a single position somewhere. For that reason the 
blandishments of a recruiting firm were attractive. It was also time to 
move back closer to my intellectual roots in some sort of personnel 
management role; the offered position and location were right for me at 
that time. 

This new position was as personnel manager for a large manufacturing 
and marketing company’s group offices and laboratories. I had as 
teachers some extraordinary executives who showed me how a 
sophisticated and influential personnel unit should function. Handling 
this role taught me still more about labor relations, something about 
compensation practices, employee recruitment, benefits, organization 
structure, and a lot more. 


As exposure to the organization and its executives developed, it in- 
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creasingly seemed to me that the complex, multi-plant division needed 
and would support a fully professional, internal consulting and manage- 
ment development function to apply a range of psychological principles 
and methodologies. After a number of presentations to senior line ex- 
ecutives, the idea was accepted, and I was appointed to establish and 
manage the newly created behavioral science consulting function. We 
staffed and began offering a variety of management and organization 
improvement services and programs to the division’s offices, 
laboratories, and several large manufacturing plants. I suspect that my 
broad industrial experience gave us the initial credibility with line 
managers that we needed and only later earned. 

It was immediately clear that line managers would have to trust our 
judgment, competence, and discretion if the new function was to survive 
at all. Our ability to accomplish anything was dependent on being viewed 
as professionals with a legitimate role in supporting business objectives. 

That role came to include regular, intense counsel with senior execu- 
tives and knowledge of their plans, styles, strengths, and concerns. The 
consulting department, unfortunately, did not report to the president as 
did our clientele, but rather to a very traditional personnel vice president. 
In turn, that vice president had a strong, dotted-line reporting relation- 
ship to both a group and a corporate vice president. 

In retrospect, we accomplished the trust and credibility building parts 
of our job perhaps too well given the reporting structure. Some person- 
nel executives came to view our emerging consulting function as a signifi- 
cant threat. In other words, the consulting group became too trusted and 
influential with line executives for comfort and the political ‘tea leaves’ 
became increasingly easy to read. Over the years, many other companies 
have established similar internal I/O consulting functions. In most cases, 
it seems that sooner or later they are disabled or eliminated by internal 
politics. 

I attempted, finally, to set up the consulting department as a wholly 
owned subsidiary because we were convinced it could be a viable business 
enterprise on its own and would be more immune to dysfunctional inter- 
nal politics. This proposal was not approved by the top corporate of- 
ficials, though it was vigorously supported by division line executives. 
The spin-off effort probably added still more fuel to the political fires. 
As a result, an associate and I decided in early 1972 that we would open 
our own consulting firm and call it Organization Consultants, Inc. 
(OCI). 

After setting up shop, we made some early decisions that in retrospect 
were sounder than we knew. For instance, our marketing was to be 
targeted to presidents, owners, CEOs and COOs: not to traditional per- 
sonnel executives. Now, many years later, our clients are usually senior 
line people. 
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For another example, we decided to individually research and develop 
virtually all programs, materials, and services to meet the needs of each 
specific client. Even today, we use no off-the-shelf packages, purchased 
modules, or canned methodologies. I am convinced this substantial in- 
vestment yields a superior result. We also decided to concentrate our ef- 
fort in I/O consulting and to resist the lure of broadening our services 
into other, marginally related areas. 

There were other early decisions that we constantly review; for the 
most part, they have served the firm well. For instance, the typical 
management consulting firm has a few senior practitioners and a much 
greater number of juniors and beginners. At OCI we reverse the propor- 
tions. As another example, we decided that since our primary assets are 
talented, trained people, we should reward employees by providing an 
outstanding remuneration package including opportunity for stock 
ownership in the firm, a complete benefit plan, a bonus program and a 
base salary rather than a commission arrangement. 


Traits, Values and Training 


Regardless of one’s particular psychological sub-discipline, I believe 
that solid quantitative skills are fundamental success factors in con- 
sulting. Businesses measure all kinds of things and then interrelate the 
results in an enormous variety of apparently arcane ways. A consultant, 
especially an I/O consultant, must quickly understand and get behind the 
numbers and indices to the gristle and bone of the organization. A data- 
based orientation is absolutely essential both to understand the situation 
and to achieve credibility with managers and executives. 

I’ve learned a fair amount about both accounting and finance over the 
years, but wish there had been a few formal courses early on. Any aspir- 
ing I/O consultant should have a solid grounding in experimental design, 
statistics, economics, and accounting in addition to any other required 
course work. In addition, we have repeatedly found that even as little as 
two years of actual business experience helps a new staff member greatly 
because clients quickly assess whether a consultant has an appreciation 
for the difficulties inherent in implementing a project and react to the 
consultant’s advice accordingly. 

Most of us probably believe that our personal presentation, written ef- 
forts, and oral skills are much better than they are. All three are critical 
success factors; all three can and should be deliberately improved. In my 
experience, there is little in most academic programs that helps very 
much. I have personally worked hard on improving all three over the 
years with some positive results. 

Leaving the highly paid security of a large organization to establish 
one’s own practice is not for everyone. The failure rate of newly 
established management consultancies is staggering. I’ve seen, and 
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believe, estimates of a 90-95 percent failure rate in the first year alone. 
Don’t try it to run from anything; do it only to create your own vision. 

If you have a clear image of what you want to build and a high 
tolerance for loneliness, risk and ambiguity, put it all on the line and bea 
consultant. Even if you fail, you win. The lessons you learn, the contacts 
you make, and the experience you gain will be enormously valuable. 
Some of our most senior and accomplished staff members did not suc- 
ceed as solo I/O practitioners, but all are far stronger consultants 
because of the experience. 

I’m not at all sure why this firm was successful almost from the start 
when so many fail. There are, though, four values that are a part of our 
corporate culture and help to explain whatever success we’ve had, even 
though they sound bromidic: Persistence, Value, Service and Discretion. 

Persistence is a key to success in consulting: persistence in marketing, 
in providing consistently superior service, in getting financing, searching 
for the best staff, and so forth. Persistence is especially critical (and dif- 
ficult) when there’s little work, staff to be paid, and no receivables in 
sight. Persistence means working very long hours to meet a commitment; 
it means attending to the details that separate the best in any field from 
everyone else; and it means continuing to make contacts and develop new 
clients in the face of disinterest and even outright rejection. 

Then there is Value; specifically, value added in the opinion of a 
demanding, check approving executive. With only rare exceptions, if we 
cannot realistically see how we can add demonstrable value, we don’t ac- 
cept the assignment. As I see it, this is not only an ethical position, it is 
sound business. We live on repeat business—assignments we will not get 
if we don’t add value. 

There is no substitute for a genuine, visible commitment to Service. A 
lot of companies trumpet a service commitment, but savvy business 
clients know very quickly if you mean it. Service means top quality work 
that is delivered on time at the agreed price which meets the standard of 
significant value added. For OCI, service also means spending time on 
the phone helping an existing client whenever we’re needed, usually 
without extra charge. It means always providing a little more than con- 
tracted for or expected. 

Discretion means actively safeguarding all client-related data. It means 
that we will not accept work from competing organizations even if the 
assignments are wholly dissimilar. We do not, for another example, iden- 
tify even the kind of work we might be performing for a specific client. 

Discretion also means exercising great care about what we say to client 
personnel. This can be difficult because we usually have an enormous 
amount of sensitive information about any client system and it is terribly 
easy to ‘let something slip.’ 

We don’t always live up to these four values, but we try; and I’m 
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gratified that they are the characteristics clients most often use in describ- 
ing the firm. 


Organization Description 


Not much can be said about the structure of OCI because it has a very 
simple form. We organize around assignments or projects most of which 
involve several staff members and each of which is guided by a project 
manager. Thus, any of us may be managing one project while working as 
a member of two or three other project teams. Because we are small, with 
a full-time staff of nine, we use part-time academic people or solo con- 
sultants on some projects. We have also used summer interns, again for 
specific projects. 

It is worth noting again that most management consulting firms are 
organized around a few senior consultants and a large percentage of 
quite junior people. OCI is structured exactly the reverse with a planned 
80 percent of staff very senior and fully capable of managing large 
projects. The usual pyramid is inverted which, we think, produces a bet- 
ter result for clients and better training for our less experienced people. 


Professional Activities 


My particular role at OCI has three primary components. At any one 
time, one or another may receive my total atiention; but over a year they 
are, probably, equally important. 


Manage the Firm 


To begin with, I manage the firm as a business entity, and perform the 
specific duties you would expect of any company president. I worry 
about payables and receivables, watch over the firm’s benefit plans and 
its investments, get involved in major purchases, deal with our lawyers 
and accountants, and so on. This set of responsibilities means that I must 
study and try to comprehend tax laws, insurance provisions, acquisition 
methodologies, investment alternatives, and much more. 

On occasion, staffing (i.e., recruiting) and internal personnel matters 
require considerable time, as do such matters as acquiring additional of- 
fice space or other resources. Moreover, long-range planning, strategic 
thinking, and environmental scanning are major concerns as well. 

While those staff members involved in each particular assignment are 
primarily responsible and accountable, I am personally involved in staff- 
ing, planning, and reviewing virtually every project. 


Perform as a Consultant 


Second, like everyone else on staff, I perform as a management con- 
sultant. Essentially, the .consulting role means that I manage client 
engagements. As a practical matter, other staff members are assigned to 
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While others on staff could clearly handle many of these engagements 
at least as well as I, there are some clients who simply demand that the 
“head man” handle their work and there are others with whom the per- 
sonal chemistry is especially strong. For the most part, I personally work 
with senior level executives, CEO’s, COO’s, and owners. Others in the 
firm tend to concentrate their work at other levels and also in particular 
disciplines or functions such as MIS or finance. 

Consultants at OCI are expected to try to remain substantially current 
with what is happening in 1/0 psychology, broadly defined. All of us 
read a lot in our field, visit universities, and attend professional 
meetings. Beyond this, OCI people must commit substantial time to 
studying particular industries and businesses. 


Market the Firm 


Whether because of avoidance by everyone else or some reasonable 
success, I’m not sure, but the marketing function is a major part of my 
role. Let me say right now that I know virtually nothing about marketing 
in any formal sense. The following is a telegraphic listing of activities 
that serve a marketing purpose although some, such as writing books and 
papers, are not done for that reason. 


—Making dozens of contacts via phone calls and letters, every month, 
to senior level executives I know; making personal visits whenever 
possible. 

—Directing the design and preparation of company letterheads, ads, 
brochures and notebooks, to name four. 

—Writing published articles (probably 15 or 20) and two books. 

—Seeing to the firm’s memberships and listings in appropriate profes- 
sional organizations and directories. 

—Responding to a wide variety of unsolicited inquiries. 

—Keeping up with what other firms are doing and charging for their 
services. 


OCI is a human resource consulting firm and provides the following 
services: 


—We design and conduct a variety of individually developed seminars 
for first level supervisors, managers, and senior executives. These 
range in length from two-day to nine-day, live-in programs of many 
different kinds. 

—The firm handles a good many full scale organization / personnel 
assessments and audits using custom developed surveys and other 
methodologies; we customarily advance a variety of improvement sug- 
gestions and often help in the implementation phase, as well. 

—OCTI is often asked to thoroughly analyze a division, group or com- 
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pany, and to recommend more effective staffing, structures, and 
strategies to meet organization goals. 

—With some frequency, we are retained to study existing human 
resource related systems, policies, practices, and procedures, and to 
develop improvements that better support business objectives. 


On occasion, these and other approaches are combined in an extensive 
organization change process when an organization’s fundamental culture 
requires significant realignment. Typically, such broad-scale assignments 
extend over several years and may actively involve constituencies such as 
union leadership or suppliers in addition to client company personnel. 
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The Board of Convention Affairs of APA would like each 
person with a disability who is planning to attend the Con- 
vention in New York, New York, August 28—September 1, 
1987, to identify himself or herself and to provide informa- 
tion on how we can make the convention more readily ac- 
cessible for his or her attendance. APA will provide a van 
with a lift as transportation for persons in wheelchairs, inter- 
preters for hearing impaired individuals, and escorts/readers 
for persons with visual impairments. We strongly urge in- 
dividuals who would like assistance in facilitating their at- 
tendance at the convention to register in advance for the 
convention on the APA Advance Registration and Housing 
Form will appear in the April through June issues of the 
American Psychologist. A note which outlines a person’s 
specific needs should accompany the Advance Registration 
and Housing Form. This is especially important for persons 
who require interpreting services. i 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR I/O FRONTIERS 


We are making it extra easy for you to order your copy of 
the first volume in the Society’s FRONTIERS series, by in- 
serting an order card in this issue of TIP. The book is en- 
titled Career Development in Organizations and comprises 
chapters contributed by an all-star cast under the editorship 
of Douglas T. Hall. 
| Ifyou have not yet ordered your copy, why not send in the 
| card right now. Or, if you do have a copy, how about giving 
] the card to a colleague who is not a Society member. 
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IOTAS 


James L. Farr 


Yes, we have a new name for the old TIPBITS column. IOTAS is the 
winner of the contest I announced in the last issue. Thanks to all those 
who entered (it does indicate that at least a few people do read what I 
write) and to Ben Schneider who Suggested that it was time for a name 
change. Ben did not win the contest, however; the winner is Steven 
Ashworth at PDRI in Minneapolis. He is now the proud owner of the 
contest’s first and only prize, an official Penn State national football 
championship t-shirt! By the way, IOTAS is an acronym for I/O 
Transfers, Activities, and Social Events and does not imply that the items 
herein are minutiae. 

Well, on to the IOTAS for this issue. Kathryn Kelley announces that 
George Alliger has joined the faculty at SUNY, Albany. Martin Greller 
has opened a consulting company, Personnel Strategies, Inc., in Wat- 
chung, NJ. Also on the consulting front, Jack Wiley, formerly with Con- 
trol Data Business Advisors, has formed Gantz-Wiley Research Con- 
sulting Group in Minneapolis and has acquired the Employee Survey and 
Customer Satisfaction Survey product lines from Control Data Business 
Advisors. 

Bill Fox, author of the recently-published Effective Group Problem 
Solving, is off to Oslo to discuss nominal group techniques at the Inter- 
national Einar Thorsud Memorial Symposium and Workshop. 

I/O psychologists in the Atlanta area have formed the Atlanta Society 
of Applied Psychology. Officers are Michael York, President; Patrick 
Devine, Treasurer; Peter Uher, Director of Programs; and Donna 
Sylvan, Director of Membership, who can be contacted for more infor- 
mation about membership at Southern Company Services, 64 Perimeter 
Center East, NE, Atlanta, GA 30346, 404/668-3309. 


Mount, Dept. of Industrial Relations and Human Resouces 
University of lowa, lowa City, IA 52242 (819-335-0953). 
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| Contact the Business Manager to advertise in TIP. Michael K. 
i 
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Staffing a New Facility 


by Tom Ramsay 
Human Resources Psychologist 


In staffing a new facility there are often many important 
variables which directly affect the selection strategy. Present 
employees may have first consideration for the new jobs. New 
technology may demand skills and abilities not found in the local 
labor market. Labor agreements may necessitate approval by union 
representatives before the selections begin. 


In a recent joint venture using Japanese technology and 
American facilities and management, we developed this strategy 
for staffing: 


Early notice and inclusion of labor union representatives. 
Assistance in notification, recruitment and orientation by 
local employment service office. 
Preliminary testing by state employment service. 
Orientation for individuals concerning jobs, philosophy, 
attitudes, and team approach in the new facility. 
Development of work history evaluation systems. 
Self-selected testing for jobs in 
— Process Technology 
— Production & Maintenance Technology 
— Electronics & Instrumentation Technology 
è Final selection consultation. 
è Technical report of content-related validation strategy. 
This highly successful new facility start-up was greatly 
attributable to the enthusiasm and efforts of the team 
members, but the presence of the best qualified candidates helped 
to ensure that their efforts were not limited by the capabilities of 
the new team members. 


Ramsay Corporation can conduct activities or develop methods 
to enable the best combination of internal and external expertise to 
meet the special needs of your circumstances, individuals, and 
technology. 


RAMSAY CORPORATION 


Boyce Station Offices 
1050 Boyce Road 
Pittsburgh, PA 15241-3907 
(412) 257-0732 


Second Annual 
Industrial/ Organizational Psychology 
Doctoral Student Consortium 


Thursday, August 27, 1987 


On the day before the start of the annual APA Convention in New 
York, NY, the Society (Division 14) will sponsor its Doctoral Student 
Consortium. The Consortium is intended for outstanding graduate 
students in I/O and OB who have completed most of their doctoral 
coursework. 

This conference provides a unique opportunity for graduate students 
to attend presentations on the latest research trends and to network with 
other students. 

Featured speakers and presentations include: 


Sheldon Zedeck (University of California at Berkeley) “Combining 
Management and Personality Assessments”? 

Linda Gottfredson (Johns Hopkins University) ‘‘Problems of 
Promoting Performance in a Pluralistic Society.” 

Paul Muchinsky (Iowa State University), Lawrence Hanser (Army 
Research Institute), and Michael Mount (University of Iowa) 
“Academia or Industry? An Evaluation of our Personal Interests, 
Values, and Motives in Making a Career Choice.’’ 


Richard Guzzo (New York University) “Good Organizations Commit- 
ment and Work in Idealist Settings.” 


Gerald Barrett (The University of Akron) ‘‘Current Legal Issues.” 


Participation will be limited to 60 students. To apply for considera- 
tion, students should complete a nomination form including appropriate 
faculty signatures. Faculty members are also encouraged to nominate 
students. Nomination forms must be received by June 15, 1987. There 
will be a registration fee of $15 for the conference. 

Nomination forms may be obtained from: 


Dennis Doverspike 

I/O Doctoral Student Consortium 
Department of Psychology 

The University of Akron 

Akron, OH 44325 
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Meetings 


INTERNATIONAL P&HRM CONFERENCE 
National University of Singapore 
December 14-17, 1987 


First of a planned series of biennial or triennial conference’ on Inter- 
national Personnel and Human Resources Management to be held at 
selected global sites. 

Members of the Society are invited to submit papers to the conference 
which provide a comparative (international/cross-cultural) perspective 
to topics and conceptual or methodological issues in—or closely related 
to—the field of PRHRM. 

Inquiries and papers in triplicate of 25-40 pages in length should be 
forwarded to either: 


Jerry Ferris 
Department of Management 
Texas A&M University 


Ken Rowland 

University of Illinois 

1206 South Sixth Street or 
Champaign, IL 61820 College Station, TX 77843 
(217) 333-4518 or 4547 (409) 845-4839 


Deadline for the receipt of papers is September 1, 1987. Papers will be 
reviewed by October 1, and author(s) will be notified of acceptance, need 
for revision, or rejection by October 15. 

Papers presented at this conference, as well as relevant conference 
notes, will be published by JAI Press as a Supplement to the annual 
series on Research in Personnel and Human Resources Management. 

Estimated registration fee for the conference is $200 (U.S.), to include 
double-occupancy room and board arranged through the National 
University of Singapore. 
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INFORMATION ON MAJOR INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE FROM APA INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS OFFICE 


Circulars describing three important international meetings in 
psychology are available from the APA International Affairs Office. 
The meetings are: the XXI Interamerican Congress of Psychology, 
Havana, Cuba, June 28-July 3, 1987, the XXIV International Congress 
of Psychology, Sydney, Australia, August 28-September 3, 1988; and 
the 22nd International Congress of Applied Psychology, Kyoto, Japan, 
July 22-27, 1990. A special memorandum on U.S. government regula- 
tions applicable to travel in Cuba by U.S. citizens is available to those in- 
terested in the Havana meeting. 

Write the International Affairs Office at APA, 1200 Seventeenth 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, or call Steven Kennedy or Barry 
Boyce at (202) 955-7685. 


SEVENTH O.D. WORLD CONGRESS CHANGED 


Originally scheduled for Poland, the Seventh O.D. World Congress 
has been moved to a river boat on the Volga River in the U.S.S.R. and 
will occur September 10-13, 1987. For more information, contact: 
Donald W. Cole, Organization Development Institute, 11234 Walnut 
Ridge Road, Chesterland, Ohio 44026. 


Positions Available 


Michael Mount 


Senior Personnel Research Consultant. Bank of America has an im- 
mediate opening for a Personnel Research Consultant. Responsibilities 
include conducting validation studies of tests used in employment selec- 
tion, promotion and training deciseons. The candidate will also conduct 
strategic human resource studies on issues that affect employee per- 
formance, productivity and morale. In addition, the individual will pro- 
vide technical assistance, statistical analysis expertise, support, and con- 
sulting services to divisions/departments in the area of tests, surveys, 
needs analysis, and program evaluation. The ideal candidate will have a 
Ph.D. or equivalent work experience. Experience needed in statistics and 
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research methodology applicable to test validation and survey construc- 
tion. In addition to strong analytical and problem-solving skills, the can- 
didate must have strong interpersonal communication and writing skills. 
Effective planning and results-oriented project management skills are re- 
quired. If you are interested, please send your resume to: Nancy Rotch- 
ford; Manager, Personnel Research; Bank of America; P.O. Box 37000, 
Department #3004, San Francisco, CA 94137. An Equal Oppor- 
tunity/ Affirmative Action Employer. 


Department Chair. Rollins College is seeking a creative individual to play 
a leadership role in developing an innovative Business Studies com- 
ponent of a strong undergraduate liberal arts curriculum. Required: 
Ph.D. in a field of business or related social science, proven teaching 
record and excellent interpersonal skills. This is a tenure-track position 
but we will consider a visiting appointment for a senior or emeritus facul- 
ty member. Screening of applicants will begin on April 17, 1987. 
Application letter, current vita and three reference letters should be sent 
to: Joan Straumanis, Dean of the Faculty, Rollins College, Box 2749, 
Winter Park, FL 32789. Rollins College is a 101-year-old very selective 
co-educational residential college in the Orlando area of central Florida, 
with a histoty of commitment to excellence in the teaching of the liberal 
arts. Rollins includes an undergraduate college enrolling about 1400 
students, graduate programs in education and counseling, a School of 
Continuing Education, and the Crummer School, an AACSB accredited 
graduate school of business. Rollins College is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity/ Affirmative Action Employer. 
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WRITTEN A GOOD BOOK LATELY? 
Encourage your publisher to advertise your masterpiece in 


; TIP! Advertising rates and additional information appear on 


$ the last page of this issue. This is an excellent way for you to 
3; Support the Society while enhancing your royalties! 
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Personnel Psychology Article Database 


In addition to the Journal of Applied Psychology database described 
in the last issue of TIP, a 1980 to 1986 Personnel Psychology database of 
articles categorized by Title, Author(s), Citation, Content, and Method 
keywords is now also available. The database is stored on one 360kb 
diskette suitable for use with Professional File, PFS File, or IBM Filing 
Assistant. For more information, contact: Hubert S. Feild, Department 


‘of Management, Auburn University, Auburn, AL 36849. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


Applied Psychology: An International Review is accepting 
manuscripts in all areas of applied psychology. It is the official journal 
of the International Association of Applied Psychology. The journal has 
an international editorial board covering all areas of applied psychology 
(assessment, clinical, community, economic, educational, environmen- 
tal, gerontology, health, instructional, national development, organiza- 
tional, school, etc.). Manuscripts should be sent to: 

Prof. Dr. Bernhard Wilpert 
Technische Universitat Berlin 
Institut fiir Psychologie 
Dovestrasse 1-5 

1000 Berlin 10 

Federal Republic of Germany 
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Commodore 64 Tape Software Wanted 


Some fellow psychologists in Romania have access to a Commodore 
64 system with a cassette tape drive for doing data analysis. This is a 
only personal computer that they have access to. Unfortunately, they 
cannot obtain any tape software to go with the system. If any readers 
have Commodore cassette programs that would be of value to them and 
would be willing to donate them to our Romanian colleagues, please send 
the tapes to: 


Frank Landy 

Department of Psychology 
Penn State University 
University Park, PA 16802 


In addition to the tapes, documentation for those tapes (program 
descriptions, etc.) or books with programs in them amenable to the Com- 
modore 64 tape drive system would also be helpful. 


GRADUATE INFORMATION EXCHANGE . 


To provide a means of communication, and to inform 
graduate students and programs of the activities under- 
taken in other programs, TIP is creating a new section en- 
titled: “Graduate Information Exchange.” 

Please participate in this endeavor by sending a brief 
summary of graduate student or program activities or 
projects that are going on in your department. These sum- 


maries should be sent to: 


Paula Singleton 
Department of Psychology 
2007 Percival Stern Hall 
Tulane University 

New Orleans, LA 70118 


Self-Nomination Form 
Standing Committees, 1987-1988 
Society for 
Industrial and Organizational Psychology 


If you are interested in serving on a standing committee of the Society 
for the 1987-1988 period, please complete this form (or a copy of it) and 
mail it to Eugene F. Stone, Chair, Committee on Committees, Society 
for Industrial and Organizational Psychology, Department of 
Psychology, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
43403-0228. 


Name: 


Last First 
Mailing Address: 


Middle 


Job Title: 
Educational data: 


Highest earned degree: 
Educational Institution: 


Year granted: 


Society status: 


[ ] Associate [ 
Committee preferences: 


] Member [ ] Fellow 


If you have preferences concerning placement on committees, please 
indicate them by writing the number 1, 2, and 3, respectively, by the 
names of your first, second, and third most preferred committee 
assignments. Note, however, that you need not provide these ranks if 
you are indifferent about committee placement. 


—Awards (Ad Hoc) —Professional Affairs 

— Committee on Committees Program (APA meeting) 

— Continuing Education and Program (SIOP Conference) 
Workshop __Scientific Affairs 

—Education and Training —State Affairs 

— External Affairs —Testing Issues (Ad hoc) 

Fellowship (Fellows only) —TIP Newsletter 

—Long Range Planning 

—Membership 


FR 


Prior Society service: l l 
If you have previously served on Society committees, please list their 
names and the years you served on each. 


Prior APA service: . 

If you have previously served on one or more American Psychological 
Association Boards or Committees, please list their names and the years 
you served on each. 


Special interests and/or qualifications: l 

If you have any special interests or qualifications that the Committee 
on Committees should consider in making decisions about committee 
assignments, please note them here. 


References: 

Please provide the names and addresses of two Members or Fellows j 
the Society who the Committee on Committees may contact to obtain ad- 
ditional information about you. 


Nme — Address 
Name Address 


Your Signature: 
Date: 


Please mail the completed form (or a copy of it) to: 


Eugene F. Stone, Chair 

Committee on Committees 

Society for Industrial and Organizational Psychology 
Department of Psychology 

Bowling Green State University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 43403-0228 


N 


OF OO 
Committees 
a a 


Education and Training Committee 


Edward L. Levine, Chair 


This year’s Education & Training Committee is a large and busy one! 
As a result, our activities and accomplishments this year are summarized 
by subcommittee. 


Doctoral Student Consortium 


The I/O-O/B doctoral student consortium will be presented for the 
second time at the APA convention site in New York City. It will be pre- 
sented the day before the convention begins. Dennis Deverspike (sub- 
committee chair) reports that the program is now complete and features 
such speakers as Sheldon Zedeck, Paul Muchinsky and-Richard Guzzo. 
Dennis, Loriann Roberson and Ralph Alexander have been working 
diligently to get the program in final form. Please look for the nomina- 
tion forms and encourage your students to consider attending. 


Follow-Up to Survey of Graduate Programs in I/O-0/B 


Janet Barnes-Farrell and colleagues Rick Jacobs, Ira Kaplan, and Don 
Davis have been looking at such issues as the usefulness of information 
captured in the recently completed survey of graduate programs. In addi- 
tion, they are in the process of surveying I/O-O/B programs about 
methods used to assess graduate students. 


Teaching of 1/0 Psychology 


Allen Shub and colleagues Jim Russell and Vicki Vandaveer have been 
considering various aspects of effectiveness of teaching I/O-O/B topics. 
One noteworthy product was the submission of a program for possible 
placement in the Society’s APA convention program. 
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Interface with APA on Graduate Education Issues 


Manny London has been busy attending APA task force meetings on 
broadening the scope of accreditation of graduate programs and reacting 
to documents from that group. Manny has been successful in forcefully 
representing the Society’s view on the issue, and in getting the task force 
to limit its efforts in expanding accreditation to programs in the health 
care/human development services domain. Terry Mitchell and Alan 
Weinstein are assisting Manny with this formidable task. 


Master’s Level Education in I/O Psychology 


This subcommittee is chaired by Lilly Berry and includes members 
Michael Cook and John Michela. They developed a thoughtful docu- 
ment on the need for the Society to consider developing guidelines for 
master’s level I/O programs. The Society was convinced to do so, and ef- 
forts on this project are underway. 

The group also organized a session for presentation at the SIOP 
meeting in April, 1987, entitled, ‘‘Perspectives on Practicing I/O 
Psychology at the Master’s Level.” We hope those attending found it 
enlightening. 


Other Issues 


Ken DeMeuse is exploring the possibility of establishing a national 
clearinghouse for I/O-O/B internship opportunities. 

Paula Singleton, a graduate student at Tulane, suggested a forum for 
I/O-O/B graduate students. The Society’s Executive Committee en- 
dorsed the suggestion, and directed us to work with TIP editor Jim Farr 
on establishing a graduate students’ section. 


Submit All Future TIP Correspondence to: 


James L. Farr, Editor 
The Industrial-Organizational Psychologist 


Department of Psychology 
615 Bruce V. Moore Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 16802 
814-863-1734 
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Continuing Education and Workshop Committee 


Allen I. Kraut, Chair 


At this writing, the eight workshops offered at the S.1.O.P, Conven- 
tion in Atlanta are fully subscribed. The offerings reflect months of 
preparation by the workshop leaders and committee members. 

This issue of TIP details the workshops to be offered in New York City 
during August just prior to the Annual American Psychological Associa- 
tion meetings. We have 13 workshops planned. This is the largest 
number ever offered at one time by Division 14, 

New York has always been the occasion for many people outside of 
Division 14 to attend our workshops, especially as more and more states 
are requiring Continuing Education credits for practicing psychologists. 
S.I.O.P. members interested in attending are advised to register early!! 

This year we are also offering a workshop on applications of the Joint 
Testing Standards, in cooperation with Division 5 {Educational and 
Psychological Measurement). 

The Committee began working on this year’s program last September. 
The offerings include several that were suggested to the Committee by 
other people. Members of the Society who are interested in suggesting or 
offering workshops for the S.I.O.P. convention or the APA convention 
during 1988 should offer their ideas as soon as possible to Philip 
DeVries, Jr., who will be Chair of the Committee for next year. He will 
be meeting with his Committee immediately after the APA convention in 
August, so these ideas should get to him as soon as possible. 


External Affairs Committee 


Marilyn K. Quaintance, Chair 


The activities of the committee are organized by a subcommittee struc- 
ture and our report presents these in a similar fashion. 


APA Liaison 


The APA Liaison subcommittee, chaired by Lynn Offerman, has 
prepared a letter from SIOP President Sheldon Zedeck to other APA 
Divisions with common interests to establish better professional relation- 
ships and communication. 
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Other Activities of this Subcommittee Include: 


e Obtaining a mailing list of all Division newsletter editors to facilitate 
the distribution of Division 14 press releases; i 

e Coordinating the development of suggestions for centennial events to 
be supported by APA as part of the celebration of APA’s 100th an- 
niversary of its founding. 

e Offering assistance to Leonard Goodstein in the preparation of a 
special issue of the American Psychologist on innovations in applied 
psychology. 


Association Affairs 


The Association Affairs Subcommittee is charged with arranging 
“meetings between Association Executive Directors and Presidents and 
Dr. Sheldon Zedeck.’’ Subcommittee Chair, Eduardo Salas, has been 
trying to determine Dr. Zedeck’s travel schedule to the Washington, 
D.C., area as many associations are based there (e.g., American Society 
for Personnel Administration—Ron Pilenzo, President; International 
Personnel Managment Association—Donald K. Tichenor, Executive 
Director and John Golden, President and Director of Personnel, Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 

Other activities of this subcommittee include: 


© Updating our list of association contacts in order to publicize the 
Division’s annual conference, and to exchange publications. 


Community Relations 


In past years, the External Affairs Committee has sponsored a 
demonstration project. That activity was postponed last year in an effort 
to revitalize the committee through the accomplishment of smaller, less 
ambitious projects (e.g., the preparation of TIP articles; the preparation 
of letters establishing liaisons with other professional associations; the 
preparation and distribution of press releases publicizing the Frontier 
Series, etc.). Now that the committee has gained momentum, we have 
established a new Community Relations Subcommittee, chaired by J: ane 
Elizabeth Allen, to investigate the feasibility of such a demonstration 
project involving and benefitting the community. Dr. Allen has prepared 
a proposal for “‘Assessment of Community Needs for I/O Psychological 
Services.” 


International Affairs 

One of the proposed activities of the International Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Edwin A. Fleishman, is “to prepare TIP articles on inter- 
national convention activities and research.” Dr. Fleishman and sub- 
committee member, Geula Lowenberg, prepared a TIP article entitled 
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“‘The 21st International Congress of Applied Psychology.” 
Other subcommittee activities include: 

e Writing to Latin American psychological associations to facilitate 
the interchange of professional information. 


Legal Affairs 


Subcommittee Chair, Robert Woody, is preparing a TIP article to 
assist the Society membership in understanding the concept of ‘‘slander’’ 
and to avoid malpractice suits. 


Public Affairs 


The major goal of the Public Affairs Subcommittee is “‘to develop a 
Slide or videotape presentation appropriately portraying the profession 
of I/O Psychology—who we are, what we do, including a cost 
proposal.” A proposal for this Presentation was developed by subcom- 
mittee Chair, Joseph Schneider. Janet Turnage prepared an integration 
of the comments received last year by the members of the Executive 
Committee and by External Affairs Committee members. Her conclu- 
sions were that the committee should concentrate on producing: 


e A 30-minute videotape directed toward student audiences, including 
minority students, with flexibility for use by other audiences including 
business and industry. 


We now propose to prepare a full storyboard and script for the 
30-minute videotape production for presentation to the Executive Com- 
mittee during its spring meeting. The storyboard will include a descrip- 
tion of all visuals and graphics. This will enable the Executive Committee 
to determine the exact content of the production, and will assist produc- 
tion companies in providing a more precise cost estimate. Dr. Marilyn 
Quaintance and Dr. Janet Turnage will assume responsibility for 
primary authorship of the storyboard and script. The document will be 
circulated to the members of the External Affairs Committee for com- 
ment prior to submission to the Executive Committee. This videotape, if 
approved by the Executive Committee, will be the major product of the 
1986-87 External Affairs Committee and should be available for viewing 
at the 1988 APA Convention. 


Society Affairs 


The Society Affairs Subcommittee, chaired by Cal Oltrogge, is work- 
ing on the following activities: 


e Preparing a list of public-issue oriented groups with research and con- 
sulting needs. 


e Providing marketing Support to Jossey-Bass for the Frontier Series 
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(sharing the association list prepared by the Association Affairs Sub- 
committee with Jossey-Bass). 


The subcommittee will also assist in identifying potential funding 
sources for the Society’s videotape presentation. 


University Affairs 


Janet Turnage, Chair of the University Affairs Subcommittee, reports 
that her subcommittee has: 


Contacted the Society’s program committee to obtain preliminary 
programs for the Atlanta Conference for distribution to students at 
local colleges and universities. Dr. Turnage also plans to distribute 
promotional literature during the Southeastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation meeting. , 
Responded to requests for information regarding Division 14 from 
several undergraduates in response to the subcommittee’s announce- 
ment in the Spring 1986 issue of the Psi Chi Newsletter. 
Coordinated the selection of speakers for Psi Chi Chapters on the 
topic of ‘‘Careers in I/O Psychology” with Dr. T. Myron Johnson, 
Director of the Applied Psychology Program at the Stevens Institute 
of Psychology. Speakers were provided to the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Manhattanville College, Seton Hall, and James Madison 
with the student attendance ranging from 40 to 80 students. 


This subcommittee has prepared a letter for President Zedeck’s 
signature to publishers of introductory psychology textbooks to ask them 
to include a chapter on Industrial / Organizational/ Psychology. This let- 
ter will be distributed to publishers who were identified previously as 
having poor coverage of I/O Psychology. Dr. Turnage has also re- 
quested the Directory of Introductory Textbooks from APA and will re- 
quest copies from publishers for review by her subcommittee members. 
The results of this examination of the introductory psychology textbooks 
will appear in a TIP article. 


APA Program Subcommittee Report 


James A. Breaugh, Chair 


Given the procedures APA Central Office uses for scheduling conven- 
tion program hours, we were not able to finalize the Division 14 program 
prior to the deadline for this issue of TIP. As usual, the full Division 14 
program will be printed in TIP’s August issue. However, we wanted to 
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take this opportunity to whet your appetite concerning the upcoming 
convention. The APA Program Subcommittee has put a tremendous 
amount of effort into preparing what we believe is an excellent APA con- 
vention program. Most, if not all, of the convention sessions will be held 
at the Marriott Marquis Hotel. Among the convention highlights will be: 


56 papers presented in 5 poster sessions 

2 social hours 

Shelly Zedeck’s Presidential Address 

Many Invited Speakers including: 

—-Paul Thayer, Winner of the Professional Practice Award. 

-—Craig Russell and Mary Van Sell, Winners of the Edwin E. Ghiselli 
Award. 

—Joseph McGrath on Time, Groups, and Organizations. 

—David Campbell on Psychological Profiles of Brigadier Generals: 
War Mongers or Decisive Warriors? 

Authors of upcoming Annual Review of Psychology chapters on 
employee training and development (Gary Latham) and on person- 
nel selection and placement (Robert Guion and Wade Gibson). 

21 Symposia/Panel Discussions addressing such topics as: 

—drug testing 

— organizational restructuring 

—recent EEO developments 

—an update on leadership research 

—executive development 

—personality testing and job performance 

—the use of biodata in the 80’s and beyond 

—cognitive processes in performance appraisal 

—occupational stress and social support 

—skills obsolescence and employee development 

—corporate culture 

—implementing new technologies 


* + X & 


* 


As is obvious from the preceding list of topics, there truly is something 
for everyone at APA this year. We hope you agree that New York City 
will be the place to be between August 28 and September 1 this summer. 
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Please Tell Me it Isn’t So* 


Dear Dr. Kleiman: 


As one of your students in the I/O psychology program, I am writing 
to ask, no, to beg for your advice concerning the career direction I 
should take. 

After completing the first semester of the I/O program, I had become 
fascinated with the area of test validation. The articles that show the 
enormous increase in productivity resulting from the use of more valid 
tests have convinced me that working in such an area {i.e., test valida- 
tion) would be extremely worthwhile and satisfying. But more than that, 
it would be fun. Doing a job analysis would allow me to talk to many 
workers and find out all about what they do. I normally have such 
discussions at parties, anyway. Imagine getting paid for doing that! And 
forming hypotheses about what personal characteristics and skills are 
needed to perform the job would be like playing detective (e.g., Sherlock 
Holmes hypothesizing about the likelihood of various suspects commit- 
ting the crime). Developing a test to measure these characteristics would 
also be fun. I can just imagine the joy and excitement of trying to figure a 
way to measure dependability, for instance. Should I look at whether ap- 
plicants showed up on time for the test? Maybe biodata could get at that. 
Wouldn’t it be neat if people who flew model airplanes as kids turned out 
to be more dependable than those who didn’t? It would also be 
fascinating to try to write questions which were fair to all protected 
groups. Maybe the airplane question would work for men, but not for 
women (because such behavior was socially unacceptable to them during 
their childhood). Best of all, however, would be to empirically validate 
the exam. I would then know whether my airplane question really 
measures dependability, whether it predicts job performance, and 
whether it’s discriminatory. The euphoric feeling derived from reading 
the printout with the validity coefficients would surely equal that felt by 
Sherlock Holmes when he learns of the real criminal, and whether his 
original hypothesis was correct. And just think—I’d be able to go 
through this process repeatedly, since all jobs are different and thus re- 
quire different worker characteristics. 

What I have learned during my second semester, however, has been a 
real ‘‘downer.’’ It appears that the following beliefs are now held by 
those in the I/O profession: 


*Larry Kleiman claims this letter was sent to him by a student. 
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—Do only a cursory job analysis to determine the family to which a job 
belongs. 

—Use only aptitude tests (preferably the GATB); they’re valid for all 
jobs. 

_By all means, don’t do an empirical validation study. The sample 
would almost always be too small; if a test is valid, then it’s valid. You 
don’t need to keep validating it for new or different jobs; and, heck, 
asking fellow I/O students to estimate validity yields results which are 
as accurate as those obtained by small-sample validation studies. 

—Don’t worry about subcultural differences in test scores. If one group 
does more poorly than another on a test, their job performance will 
also be poorer. In fact, the test would probably overpredict their job 
performance. 


Please tell me, Dr. Kleiman, where’s the fun? Where’s the challenge of 
figuring out what skills the job requires, and figuring out how to measure 
them? Where’s the joy of reading printouts to determine if your 
guesswork was right? 

Gosh, I don’t know I’m just a naive first year I/O student, but it just 
doesn’t seem right to me. You hold out that nice juicy carrot, then pull it 
away just as I reach for it! 

So, Dr. Kleiman, please tell me it isn’t so. Tell me that these ‘“‘new 
discoveries” are really the nonsense they appear to be. Tell me there’s 
still a need for test validation and that such work can still be fun. 


Sincerely, 


Niele: T pl xs 


Meta Nalysis 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE VALIDATION AND USE OF 
PERSONNEL SELECTION PROCEDURES: THIRD EDITION 


1987 


Available Now From: 


Society for Industrial and Organizational Psychology, Inc. 
Department of Psychology 

University of Maryland 

College Park, MD 20742 


Price: $5.00 each for 1-9 copies 
$4.00 each for 10-49 copies 
$3.00 each for 50 copies and up 
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ADVERTISE IN TIP 


The industrial-Organizational Psychologist is the official news- 
letter of the Society for Industrial and Organizational Psychology, 
Inc., Division 14 of the American Psychological Association. TIP 
is distributed four times a year to the more than 2400 Society 
members. Membership includes academicians and professional- 
practitioners in the field. In addition, TIP is distributed to foreign 
affiliates, graduate students, leaders of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and individual and institutional subscribers. 
Current circulation is 4000 copies per issue. 

Advertising may be purchased in TIP in units as large as two 
pages and as small as a half-page spread. In addition, “Position 
Available” ads can be obtained at a charge of $30.00 per position. 
For information or placement of ads, write to Michael K. Mount, 
Business Manager, TIP, Dept. of Industrial Relations and Human 
Resources, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 52242. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


RATES PER INSERTION 
Number of Insertions 


Size of Ad One Time Four Times 
Two-page Spread $275 ~ $200 
One Page $175 $125 
Half Page | $125 $100 
PLATE SIZES 

Size of Ad Vertical Horizontal 
One Page 7%” 4%" 
Half Page 3%” 4%” 


PUBLISHING INFORMATION 


Schedule 


Published four times a year: November, February, May, August. 
Respective closing dates: Sept. 15, Dec. 15, Mar. 15, June 1. 


DESIGN AND APPEARANCE 


5 1/2” x 8 1/2” booklet, printed by offset on enamel stock. Type 
is 10 point English Times Roman. 
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SOCIETY FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President: 

Sheldon Zedeck 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
Phone: 415 642-7130/5292 


President-Elect: 
Daniel R. ligen 
Phone: 517 355-7503 


Past President: 
Irwin L. Goldstein 
Phone: 301 454-6103 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Ann Howard 
AT&T—Room 1231 
550 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Phone: 212 605-7530 


Representatives to APA Council: 

Mildred E. Katzell (2/84-1/87) 
Phone: 516 676-2384 

Paul W. Thayer (2/84-1/87) 
Phone: 919 737-2251 

Richard J. Campbell (2/85-1/88) 
Phone: 212 605-7650 

Danie! R. Hgen (2/85-1/88) 
Phone: 517 355-7503 

Kenneth N. Wexley (2/86-1/89) 
Phone: 517 353-5415 

Robert M. Guion (2/87-1/90) 
Phone: 419 372-8144 

Mary L. Tenopyr (2/87-1/90) 
Phone: 212 605-7620 


Members-at-Large: 

Joseph L. Moses (1984-87) 
Phone: 212 605-7624 
Richard J. Klimoski (1985-88) 
Phone: 614 422-8117 
Paul R. Sackett (1986-89) 

Phone: 312-996-3031 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Jennifer Ireland 
Department of Psychology 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
Phone: 301 454-5204 


COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


Awards: 
George P. Hollenbeck 
Phone: 617 495-6789 
Committee on Committees: 
Eugene F. Stone 
Phone: 419 372-2301 


Continuing Education and Workshop: 


Allen I. Kraut 
Phone: 914 765-2178 


Education and Training: 
Edward L. Levine 
Phone: 813 974-2495 

External Affairs: 

Marilyn K. Quaintance 
Phone: 202 463-0700 

Fellowship: 

John R. Hinrichs 
Phone: 203 655-4414 


Frontiers: 
Raymond A. Katzell 
Phone: 212 598-2643 


Long Range Planning: 
Joseph L. Moses 
Phone: 212 605-7624 


Membership: 
Richard A. Guzzo 
Phone: 212 598-2730 


Professional Affairs: 
Hannah R. Hirsh 
Phone: 212 725-3253 


Program: 
Susan E. Jackson 
Phone: 313 763-6820 
Scientific Affairs: 
Neal W. Schmitt 
Phone: 527 355-8305 
Society Conference (Ad Hoc): 
Stanley B. Silverman 
Phone: 216 836-4001 
State Affairs: 
William C. Howell 
Phone: 713 527-4850 


Task Force on Restructure of APA 


Milton D. Hakel 
Phone: 713 728-3078 
Testing issues {Ad Hoc): 
William A. Owens 
Phone: 404 542-1806 


TIP Newsletter: 
James L. Farr 
Phone: 814 863-1734 


